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Twenty Tears Married. 

--ST - ----- 

Tes, twenty years have winged their flight, 

Since that mysterious word I spoke, 

When on a beauteous summer night 
I first assumed a flowery yoke. 

I long had craved the blissful chain, 

And cheerfully subscribed the vow; 

Perhaps I’d do the saipe again ; 

Perhaps—though I am older now. 

Ah, well do I recall the time 
TVhen she, now pensive by my side. 

Stooped, in her blushing morning prime, 

A tender, sweet, and bashful bride; 

And Iso proud of that dear hand. 

Could scarce contain myself for bliss : 

I’d bought a tract of fairy land. 

And sealed luy purchase with a kiss. 

For happiness we trimed oar sail. 

My darling little bride and I, 

Hope’s breezes blew a pleasant gale. 

And gently smiled the summer sky; 

The world seemed made for her and me. 

Al l bright wherever we might turn. 

Our life to be a tranquil sea— ' 

Sweet innocents 1 we’d much to learn 

For soon did care’s disturbing breath 
Its baleful influence impart, 

And bitter sorrow, bom of death, 

O’ercast the sunshine of our heart. 

But still as trouble round ns rose. 

Each closer, fonder, clung to each. 

Blessed with the strength of love’s repose. 
Enduring all that grief could teach. 

We’d much of joy, though small our sphere, 

And craved no more extended fame. 

For children made our dwelling dear— 

’Twas wonderful how fast they came. 

“ The more the merrier,” we said. 

And in them every wish was blest. 

A part in our embrace have staid, 

A mound in Woodlawn tells the rest. 

Those twenty years have left their trace 
Upon her brow, then smooth and fair, 

And stole, some say, the witching grace 
That once her features used to wear; 

But still I see the same kind eyes 
Beam on me with a light as true 
As when, in love’s young paradise, 

I first their inspiration khew. 

'‘Politeness Pays.” 

AN EVEHTDAT SKETCH. 

Among the acquaintances of my youth 
there was one Peter Ckix; and I am sorry 
to say that, from what little stock of patience 
he may have possessed, he invested none 
of it in Politeness. At all events, he did 
not do it when he entered business. Peter 
was a builder by trade, and one of the 
most thorough and faithful workmen in the 
country. If he undertook a contract, he 


was sure to perform his part punctually 
and properly. Still he was not always 
employed, for many who might otherwise 
have hired him, were repulsed by his un¬ 
couth manner of treating them, and sought 
assistance elsewhere. 

“ Peter,” said his rvife to him, one even¬ 
ing, “do you know that you have lost a 
good job just by offending Mr. Graham ?” 

Peter looked up from his paper, and 
asked her what she meant. 

“ I mean,” she replied, “ that Mr. Gra¬ 
ham has hired Leavitt to build his new 
house.” 

“ Well—what of it ?” said Peter, rather 
crustily, 

IVTiy, I am very sure that he meant to 
have hired you to do the job ; and that ho 
would have done so had you not offended 
him.” 

“ How did I offend him?” 

“ By not listening to him when he wished 
to describe to you his plan for the building.” 

“ His plan was a foolish one.” 

“ Well, suppose it was; if you had felt 
it to be your business to tell him so, you 
might have done it in a polite way.” 

“ Bah!” cried Peter, with a snap of his 
finger, “ don’t talk of politeness in business. 
If I were to bother myself to be polite to 
c.Tcrjbody who- happened to call apou me,' 
I should have my hands full.” 

“ I think it would pay,” ventured the 
wife. 

Peter pooh’d at the idea; and then told 
his wife that he wanted to read. 

About a month after this Peter came 
home in unusual spirits. He had been out 
of work for some time, and had been rather 
moody and crusty. His wife noticed thi; 
change, and asked him what had happened. 

“There’s a prospect of work,” he replied. 
“ We are to have better times in town. 
Sumner Wilkins, of Byfield, has bought 
the whole of the water-power on our 
stream, and is going to erect a factory here. 
I think I’ll get the job. They say that 
Wilkins would rather have some one here 
to do it, and my friends will recommend 
me.” 

Mrs. Cox was highly delighted, for she 
knew that such a job must pay well; and 
she hoped that her husband might not be 
disappointed. 

A few days afterwards an order came 
for some window blinds; and one after¬ 
noon, while he was busy at his bench, a 
man came, and watched him at his work 
for some few seconds without speaking. 
He was a middle aged man, rather coarse¬ 
ly clad; and Peter supposed it must be 
some one who wanted work. 

“ How dy’e do ? ” said the stranger, as 
j Peter laid aside the slat which he had just 
i finished. 

' “How.dy’e do?” returned Peter, in a 
sort of uncouth grunt. 

“That looks like good lumber you’re 
working there,’’ remarked the visitor. 

“ It’s good enough,” was the response. 

“ What is such lumber worth here ? ” 

“I don’t know;” and as Peter thus an¬ 
swered, he took another slat, and began to 
plane it. 

“I suppose you buy some lumber, sir,” 
said the stranger. 

“ I do when I want it,” returned Peter, 
without looking up from his work. 

I “Is there any in town to be sold?” 
j “ They’ll tell you at the mill. I don’t 
i saw lumber myself.” 

“ But you know the value of it,” re¬ 
marked the stranger, lyith a slight touch 
of feeling in histone. 

“ Who told you ?’ retorted Peter. 

“ I supposed, as you were in the way of 
using considerable lumber of various kinds, 
that you would be proper to ask.” 


“Well, sir,” said our grouty builder, in 
his uncouth, unkind and ungentlemanly 
way, “ It so happens that I have something 
else to attend to besides keeping the price 
of lumber for every body, who may hap¬ 
pen to want a few boards.” 

l‘Ah! yes; I didn’t know you were so 
busy,” returned the visitor, in the coolest 
and most polite manner imaginable. “Par¬ 
don me if I have interrupted you.” *And 
with this, he left the shop. 

Peter Cox had done no more in this in¬ 
stance than he had done a great many 
times before; but yet he could not put it 
finm his mind so easily. Somehow it 
clung to him, and even after an hour had 
passed, he found himself wishing that he 
had treated his visitor with a little more 
decency^ But it was too late now. . 

Peter got his blinds all made, and then 
waited for news from Byfield, as it was 
expected Sumner Wilkins would soon 
make arrangements to commence opera¬ 
tions. He felt sure of the job, as his friends 
had seen Wilkins, and recommended him 
strongly. It would be as good as three 
dollars a day to him for several months. 

One morning, as Peter came oat on to 
the street, he heard it remarked that Wil¬ 
kins had got his hands all engaged, and 
wonld break ground very soAn. It could 
not be possible, thought our builder. Sure¬ 
ly he would have had some notice of such 
a move. Half an hour after that, he was 
standing at the door of a grocery, when a 
man drove up in a carriage, and came into 
the store. He bowed to one or two who 
stood there, but gave Peter only a cold 
look. It was the man who had called at 
his shop two weeks before, and inquired 
the price of lumber. He was dressed 
plainly as ever, but he drove a splendid, 
horse, and the carriage was a costly one. 

“ Who is that man ?” Peter asked, after 
the stranger had gone. 

“That,” returned a by-stander, in evi¬ 
dent surprise; “ don’t you know him ?” 

“No Who is it?” 

“ Why, that is Mr. Wilkins.” 

“ Sumner Wilkins, of Byfield.” 

“The man who is going to build the 
factory?” . ; ' - 

“Yes.” 

Peter Cox left the room with a sinking 
heart; and by the time he reached his .shop 
he was almost sick. What a fall it was. 
He went home to dinner, and ere long his 
wife had learned the whole story. She 
had already learned that the great job had 
been given to another, and now why it had 
been done. 

“ Why didn’t he let me know who he 
was when he came into my shop?” said 
Peter in a petulant mood. 

. “ That isn’t the question,” suggested the 
wife, speaking as considerately as possible. 
“ It would be better, Peter, if you would 
ask why didn’t you treat him respectfully? 
It seems, from your own account, that he 
asked a very simple and proper question— 
such a question as any man ought to an¬ 
swer with pleasure. I tell you, my hus¬ 
band, POLITENESS PATS. If you could 
only overcome your habit of treating stran¬ 
gers so uncouthly, you would be greatly 
the gainer thereby.” ' 

Por some days Peter Cox was sore and 
morose. He saw the work commenced 
upon the factory without his assistance, and 
he feared that he should have but little 
business for some time to come. He had 
at first been inclined to think very hard of 
Sumner Wilkins; but when he came to 
reflect more calmly, he thought differently. 
He could not wonder that the man had 
been repulsed by his rudeness. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Peter 
was in his shop, doing nothing but think¬ 


ing,, when some one entered. He looked I 
up, and saw Mr. Wilkins. 

“ How d’ye do?” said the capitalist. 

,“ How d’ye do ?” returned the builder. 

“You are not very busy, I take it,” 
added Wilkins. 

A quick, rough answer was inaking its 
way to Peter’s lips; but he did not speak 
it. He recollected himself in season. He 
had taken a solemn obligation upon him¬ 
self that he would not allow any more such 
words to go out from his mouth upon his 
fellow men. 

No, sir,” he replied, as soon as the old 
spirit had been quelled; “I am not very 
busy just now.” 

“ Perhaps you would like to work for 
me.” 

“As you wish it.” j ’ 

“Well,” said Wilkins. “1 am in want 

I 

of help, and should like to employ you. I 
meant to liave employed you before; and 
perhaps you can imagine why I did not. 
However,” he added, as he saw Peter’s 
countenance fall, “ there’s no need of re- 
fetiing to that, only for the lesson it teach¬ 
es. I felt the cut of your rudeness very, 
deeply; and, the more so, because I could 
not see wherein I had given any occasion 
for-il.” 

• >’£'Tvaa rude;” returned Peter, frankly ; 
“and as yon have intimated, I found a 
lesson in the result; and I hope I may 
profit by it.” 

“That’s enough, sir. And so we’ll let 
the past go.” Wilkins extended his hand 
as he spoke, and Peter grasped it warmly. 

“And now,” the visitor continued, “let’s 
come to our business. The man whom I 
had engaged to superintend the erection of 
my mill, has so much other business that 
he would like to be spared from this; so, 
if you will take it, I will let him go.” 

Of course Peter took it; and when the 
mill was done, so well and faithfully had 
he performed Ids work, that he had more 
offers of valuable contracts than he could 
po^ibly attend to. 

But Peter Cox did not forget the prime 
secret of this new success. He knew that 
he was eminently qualified as an architect 
and builder; but this was not all. He also 
knew that the last lesson he had learned 
was the most valuable one—that the last 
investment he had made was yielding him 
the greatest interest. And, moreover, the 
income from the Politeness which he had 
come to possess was not all gross and ma- 
teriaL No, no—one of its highest and 
purest fhiits was that which came to his 
heart and which remained with him to 
bless him, wherever he went. 

Self Control 

J , , A Fajiilt Incident. 

BT T. S. ARTHUK. 

“Mother!” cried a little girl, rushing 
into the room where a lady sat reading, 

“ mother, John struck me in the face with 
ail his might! Oh, dear, it hurts so!” 

And the child pressed her hand against 
her cheek, and^ threw her head backward 
and forward as if she was in great pain. 

The lady’s face reddened, instantly, and 
the book fell from her hand to the floor. 
There was anger in her heart against John, 
and, in the blindness of her sudden indis- 
nation, she resolved to punish him with a 
severe chastisement. But ere she reached 
the apartment in which her child had been 
playing, she paused suddenly and stood 
still. A timely thought glancing through 
her mind had arrested her steps. 

“This will not do. I must control my¬ 
self,” she said, speaking half aloud. Then 
after a resolute strife with her angry feel -1 


ings, the mother went back to the room touch _of sorrow in her voice, “did you 
where she had left her weeping child, and strike Agnes on purpose?” 
sitting down in her old place said, with as The boy’s lips.quivered, but no answer 
steady a voice as she could command. came through them. He looked into his 
“ Agnes, let me see yonr cheek.” mother’s eyes for a moment or two; until 

“ Oh, dear! how it hurts!” sobbed Ag- tears blinded him, and then he laid his face 
nes, as she came to her mother’s side, her down upon her bosom and sobbed- ^ With, 
hand still pressed to her face. love’s tender instinct the mother drew her 

Tlie lady gently removed the hand, and arm tightly round her boy, and then there 
examined her little girl’s cheek. There was silence for the space of nearly a min- 
was a red mark, as if a blow had been re- ute. ,, - 

ceived, but no evidence of a bruise. . “It was-an accident, lam sure,” whis- 

“Agnes!” said the mother, now speak- pered the ihother, placing her lips close to 
ing very calmly and gently, yet with a the ear of her boy. . r i 

firmness that at once subdued the excite- “Indeed it was,” John answered back 
ment of her child’s mind. “I want yon with earnestness. “My band slipped as 
to stop crying, and tell me all about this I tried to get my book firom her, and it 
trouble with John.” struck her in-the face.- I was sorry.” 

The child’s tears ceased to flow, and she 'IVhat else could the mother do than kisa 

lookeil up into her mother’s face. with ardor the fair brow of her boy, against 

“Agnes, who gave the first provocation whom, under the influence of anger, she 
in this matter, yon or. John P’ had passed a hasty judgment. She almost' 

“John struck me inthefaceF’ replied shuddered at the thought of the unjust 
the child, evincing a great deal of angry punishment she had come nigh inflicting 
feeling toward her brother. while blind from excitement 

“ Why did he strike you ?” “ The chief blame, I see, rests with Ag- 

Agnes was silent nes,” said the lady,' turning with some se- 

“What was the trouble, between you verity of voice and countenance towards 
and John?” inquired the mother. her little girl, who now stood with the 

“ "Why, Mary saw it She’ll tell you aspect of a culprit instead of an accuser, 
that John struck me in the face with all| “It was her fun, mother,” John spoke *- 
his might.” .. “P quickly. “ She loves to tease, you 


“ TeU Mary I wish to see her.” 

Agnes went for her sister. When they 
returned the mother said: 


I know, and I was wrong to get angry.” 

“But teasing does not come from a good’ 
spirit,” replied the mother, “and I am 


“Now, Mary, tell me all about this sorry that my little girl can find no higher 
trouble with John and Agnes.” enjoyment than the pleasure of annoying 

“You saw him strike me, didn’t you, kcc brothers and sisters. I am satisfied 
Mary?” said Agnes, with the_eagerness of with you, John, but not with Agnes; and 
resentment. now you may leave us alone.” ■ 

“ I will question Mary,” said the mothen John and Mary went out, and left their 
“ and while I am doing so, yon, Agnes, mother alone with Agnes. "When the little 
must have nothing to say. After Mary girl joined her brothers and sisters some 
has finished, then you can correct her state- time afterward, she had a sober face, like 
ment if you wish to. Now, Mary, say one whose spirit was not at ease with itself, 
on.” She had been guilty of a double wrong, 

“ Well, mother, I’ll tell you just how it and had come near drawing down upon 
was,” said Mary. “Agnes was teasing her innocent brother an unjust punishment. 
John, and John got angiyi” So clearlj^’ had her mother brought this to 

“And stinick his sister.” There was a her view, that shame followed conviction, 
tone of severity in the mother’s voice. and she was now ready to acknowledge • 
“I think the blow wa.s accidental,” said her fault, and promise better conduct in ' 
Mary. “John declared that it was, and thefiiture. But the one who profited most 
tried his best to comfort Agnes: even by this scene of trouble, was the children’s 
promising to give her his pet kitten, if she mother. Ailer all was harmonized again, 
would stop crying, and not make trouble she was alone with her own thoughts, 
by telling you. But she was angry, and ghg lifted a heart of thankfulness for- self- 
would not listen to him.” control, and prayed that she might ever 

“ Tell me just what occurredvMary, and possess her spirit in calmness. She trem- 
then I shall know exactly how far both bled in thinking of the evil that would 
were to blame.” .. followed a blind punishment of her 

“TVell,” answered Mary, “John and I noble-hearted boy. 

were playing checkers, and Agnes would, ---^— 

every now and then, steal up behind John Sopheonioes, a wise teacher of the 
and push his elbow when he was making people, did not allow his sons and daugh- 
•a move. It worried him, and he asked ters, even when they were grown up, to 
hefoverand overagain nottodoso. But associate with persons whose lives were 
she did not mind what he said. At last not moral and pure. 

John pushed the board from him and would . ‘LFather,” said the gentle Eulalia, one 
not play any longer. He was angiy. day, when he had refused to permit her to 
„ , , , . . , - 20, in company with her brother, to visit 

Still Agnes seemed-bent on annoying him. frivolous Lucinda—“ Father, you must 

John got a book, and sat down near the think that we are very weak and childish, 
window to read. He had not been there since you are afraid that it would be dan- 
long before Agnes stole np behind him, gorous to us in visiting Lucinda.” 

L- J xL L T. J_ JWithout saying a word, the father look 

whipped the book out ot his hand, and ran l jt, j j-.-. l- 

, J 1. ® hearth and handed it to his 

away. John sprung after her, and they ^agg^ter. “It will not hum yon, my 
had a straggle for the hook, in which Ag- child,” said he; “only take it.” 
nes got a blow upon the face. I was look- Eulalia took the coal, and beheld her 
in-r at them, and I think the blow was ac- tender white hand was black; and without 
cidental. It seemed so at the time, and thinking she touched her white dress and 

i . it was all blackened. 

John declared that he did not mean to «See,” said Eulalia, somewhat displeas- 
strike her. That is all, mother.” ed, as she looked at her hands and dress, 

“Call your brother,” said the lady, in a “one mnnot be careful enough when han- 

subdued voice. John entered the room in dling coaK 
e- t rr “Yes. truly,” said her father. “You 

a few moments. He was pale, and looked child, that the coal, even though it 

troubled. I jjq bum you, has nevertheless black- 

“ My son,” said the mother, speaking i eijed yon. So is the company of immoral 
without apparent excitement, yet with a!persons.” 
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BOSTOiir, AtrausT. isei. 

Four numbers more and the second vol¬ 
ume of the CraUaudet Guide is completed. 
We entered upon our duties at the com¬ 
mencement of the volume, daring a season 
of general business prostration, and when 
newspapers were daily, everywhere in all 
parts of the country, giving up the ghost, 
and when too, there was a balance against 
our first volume of no inconsiderable 
amount. This was not at all encouraging. 
But with the aid so generously extended 
by our subscribers, that indebtedness has 
been discharged, and, to-day, the Guide 
goes forth entirely free from debt. On 
account of our position on the Massachu¬ 
setts School question there were those who 
believed that we were not the man to con¬ 
duct the paper, an organ of an association 
of which, moreover, we had never been a 
member. But we understood our new 
position, and took off our partisan shoes, 
so td speak. 

How well, under all the circumstances we 
have refrained from discussing the question, 
our readers can judge. We have not touch¬ 
ed upon it except when directly drawn out 
and then we have endeavored to dismiss the 
matter with as few words of reply as possi¬ 
ble. 

There exists no good reason why the 
paper should be discontinued. At the 
close of the year we must resign to stouter 
hands and abler minds the trust committed 
to us, and there are no lack of com¬ 
petent men in our midst. If only subscrib¬ 
ers who are now indebted to the Associa¬ 
tion will remit the cash to the Treasurer, 
the continuance of the paper, for which a 
general desire has been expressed, will be 
a foregone conclusion. 

We have received accounts of successes 
won by the Union’s forces in Missouri, and 
others giving the particulars of Gen. 
McClellan’s brilliant victories in Virginia, 
whereby the Northwestern part of that 
grand old State has been relieved from the 
pressure of rebellion. The veteran patriot 
soldier at the head of the military service 
has won the title of Fabius, and McClel¬ 
lan is entitled to be called the Union’s 
Marcellus. He is the country’s sword, as 
Scott is its shield. The forces of Gen. 
Patterson have steadily pushed down the 
rebel army under Gen. Johnson, and though 
they had not achieved any of those dashing 
acts that so dazzle the public eye, their 
services have been none the less valuable 
on that account. It is a mistake, and one 
that leads to many an unrighteous judg¬ 
ment, that the chief business of war is the 
winning of battles. To conquer the enemy 
in the field, provided he will but fight, is 
the end to which all military work tends; 
but if he can be literally “turned out” of 
his strong positions, one after the other, 
through the pressure of your armies, well 
handled by skillful officers, and made to 
retreat day by day, until his men have 
become completely demoralized, yob should 
be just as well satisfied as if he had been 
driven from his ground at the bayonet’s 
point. There is something attractive in 
the actual shock of battle, which shows 
that Tn.<in is naturally a fighting animal, and 
that the Peace Societies are slightly at 
fault when they labor to polish him into an 
Arcadian; and this it is that makes most 
of us so anxious for rapid charges, attacks 
in column or in line, heavy cannonades, 
and rolling fires of musketry, and long 
returns ofkilled and wounded heroes. The 

army under Gen. McDowell, which receives 
its inspiration immediately from Lieuten¬ 
ant-General Scott, commenced its long- 
desired advance on Tuesday, July 16 th, and 
up to the time we write, (July 20) it bad. 
not encountered an enemy, the rebels aban¬ 
doning all their posts as the Union’s troops 
marched upon them. What their motive I 
of action is we cannot undertake to say. 
It maybe that they run because they must 
run; or, it may be that they have retreated, 
for the purpose of drawing our arnyr 
towards a field of battle selected by their 
leaders as the place for a grand duel, jn 
which the quarrel shall be decided at a 
blow. We shall know all about it in a 
short time, and so speculation would be 
idle, and perhaps impertinent. The num¬ 
ber of men in “ The Grand Army,” as it 
is called, is put at 55,000, and the forces 
under McClennan and Patterson are sup¬ 
posed to be 45,000 strong, making 100,000 
men in arms,—a wonderftil spectacle, when 
we recollect that all these soldiers, with 
the exception of the few regulars employed, 
were peaceful citizens one hundred days 
ago. Thatsncharmieshavebeenconscribed 
and organized in so shortatime, is alone suf¬ 
ficient to impress the world with a proper 
sense of the vast power and abundant means 
of the Free States. And then there are 
the troops at Fortress Monroe, those in 
Maryland, those in Missouri, and the army 
at Cairo, not to mention the camps that 


exist in both the East and the West, 
remote from all the scenes of actual war¬ 
fare, but where men are learning the art 
of war. We most deeply regret that there 
should have happened any occasion for this 
display of the country’s power, but we 
cannot help being proud of what has been 
done. It indicates the‘ heathful condition 
of the Eepnblic, and proves that it is a 
nation of men, and of men who know their 
position in the world, and are capable of 
making it good against all the evil influen¬ 
ces, foreign or domestic, that may be 
brought to assail it. 

The American Asylmn at Hartford. 

We are indebted to the Principal, for a 
copy of the forty-fifth Annual Report of 
the American Asylum, at Hartford, pre¬ 
sented to the Directors, May 11, 1861. 

Whole number of pupils on the list, 265. 
Average attendance through the year, 224. 

Number of classes, 14; with the same 
number of teachers. Messrs. Ballard, 
Sutton and Porter, Instructors, had resign¬ 
ed during the year, and their places had 
been filled by J. L. Wheeler, D. Tousley, 
and J. L. Noyes. 

The large family in the Asylum had 
enjoyed unusually good health, no case of 
death having occurred during the year. 

We are compelled to take exception to 
certain portions of the Report. It speaks 
of the movement in Massachusetts, for 
what it is pleased to term an opposition 
school, and the notice it takes of those en¬ 
gaged in the movement though couched in 
apparently kind language, is yet somewhat 
personal. Who are those engaged in the 
movement alluded to ? The Report sneer- 
ingly intimates (p. 19) that they are men, 
who covet positions in the Institution, which 
their want of hearing and speech forbids 
their filling. To be sure, it does not say 
this in plain language, but it intimates the 
same thing, ^ame, if they can, one in 
Boston, who would accept a position in 
their Institution. They cannot do this— 
they do not sustain their charge,—they do 
not abandon it—they evade it, and because 
we had a year or two ago, introduced to 
the notice of the Legislature, some of their 
defects, they now dodge off to talk of their 
own perfectness, and to make insinuations 
where they ought not to insinuate. 

Failing to sustain themselves in this, 
they next say that the agitation of the sub¬ 
ject of doing away with the French mode 
of instruction has grown out of the neces¬ 
sity of finding a reason for advocating the 
establishment of. another school in New 
England in opposition to theirs! Well, 
for goodness sake, establish your point— 
bring on the proof. If they are so confi¬ 
dent of the fallacy of our plan, why will 
they not bid ns try it that they may, in a 
year or two, have occasion to crow over 
the failure ?—and there forever end the 
question. But they know a determined 
will, never fails. “ Where there is a will, 
there is a way,” and their unwillingness to 
let us make the experiment is thus easily 
accounted for. 

Had Dr. Gallaudet received at the hands 
of the Abbe Sicard in France, the treat¬ 
ment that he received in England, his next 
move would probably have been towards 
Germany, and who knows, but her system 
of instruction would have been adopted 
by him and introduced into this country ? 
The German system in that case would 
have been the system in the American 
Schools to-day, for teachers of the Deaf 
and Dumb as a general rule hate change 
and stick to a thing with the tenacity of a 
cat to its nine lives. 

We admit that the French mode is the 
quickest to impart ideas to the mute, but 
it fails in fitting him for a hearing and 
speaking community, which should be the 
end and aim of his instruction,—it imparts 
to him a language akin to that of the Amer¬ 
ican Indian in aboriginal times. The Ger¬ 
man system which is the slowest mode of in¬ 
struction is preferable, becansa it puts him 
eventuaUi/ on an even footing with his fel¬ 
low man, by milking him a speaking and 
apparently a hearing person. 

We hold that the eye should do the 
duty of the ear,—^that the mute should be 
fitted for a hearing and speaking world, 
and not a hearing and speaking world for 
him. He should be lost among the hear- 
iniT as all association of fiiutes have a direct 
evil tendency. 

If the system of instruction of to-day is 
forever to remain the system of America, 
if the American Asylum at Hartford is to 
remain for all future ages, the school for 
our children firom Massachusetts, then it 
will only remain to us to see to it that the 
temple is thoroughly purified and iept so, 
that the use of unncUttral signs is dispensed 
with altogether, that the teacher has the 
patience and the energy that the German 
teacher alvsnys possesses, and work over 
his pupil discarding even all unnecessary 


natural signs, and paying more attention 
than has heretofore been bestowed in the 
schools to the acquisition of written or con¬ 
nected language. Our great objection t® 
Hartford has been that the number of her 
pupils is too great. Marvel of marvels, 
if the head of the Institution and his 
- sistants can do justice to a family of 250 
pupils all cooped up together,—250 boys 
and girls. In the days of Gallaudet and 
Weld, when the number of pupUs was but 
half of what it now is, or even less, the im¬ 
provement in the pupil was much greater 
which puts to naught at once all the talk 
about classification. 

If we did not believe this, we should say 
nothing. But such being our firm convic¬ 
tion, nothing can unroot it. r 

We take exception also to the report of 
our Legislative Committee which the lie- 
port before us quotes with evident satis- 
, faction. To be sure, the gentlemen com¬ 
prising the Committee are respectable men, 

[ but what do they know, what can 
[’ learn in one or two days of the Asylum 
I and its system of instruction ? Where Jd 
they go for all their information but to 
I Hartford, the interested party ? Under 
the circumstances, no weight whatever can 
be attached to their conclusions. 

And we admit too, that the gentlemen, 
comprising the Board of Directors of the 
[ Hartford Asylum are all respectable and 
influential men, who would not do any 
thing wrong themselves or allow it to be 
[ done by others. But the high character 
of the Directors is no guarantee that their 
subordinates will attend to their duties and 
do all things in decency and in order, unless 
they personally superintend the manage¬ 
ment of the Institution. 

It is to be hoped that they will thoroughly 
investigate any matter hereafter complaiid 
of by the mutes however trivial and if the 
system is bad, institute reform. The high 
character of the gentlemen on the Board 
should be a guarantee that this will be done. 
We know how easy it is to find fault, but 
it is not easy to right the wrongs that will 
creep into pu^ic Institutions when they 
will have become thoroughly established. 

These remarks, which we have offered, 
may be applied to other similar Institutions. 
Take the Reform school at Westborolfer 
instance. The Trustees of that Institution 
reported from year to year to the Leg^ 
lature that aU was going on right at Weit- 
boro until complaints loud and strong were 
made, and a Committee of the Legislature 
ascertained that proceedings had fak'en 
place there, which to say the least, were 
not as they should be and a reform was 
needed. ’ 

But that is only a solitary case. The 
citizens of Mass, pay liberally for the 
support of the Deaf and Dumb and thpy 
should know all the minute details of the 
management of their Institutions, if the 
mra employed, are competent to their 
duties, if they attended to them faithfully, 
etc. 

The Institutions have raised up a con¬ 
stituency, who will look well after the 
interests of their fellow mutes, and to this 
constituency the Legislature—the people 
will in time, be' induced to look for 111 
reliable information, for they are already 
beginning to see the folly of their attempts, 
single handed, to intrepret Dutch whitjh 
they so little understand. 

;_ -m-m-m I 

In. the Massachusetts 10th Regiment, 
Col. Briggs, is a deaf-dumb private, John 
Donovan, by name. ■ 

MelviUe Ballard, Esq., Instructor in the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf-Dumb 
was in town last week. i 

Vacation at Hartford commenced July 
17. The Worcester morning train brought 
two car loads of the pupils to Boston on a 
.visit to their different homes. j' 

I 

Our motto—" The eye must do the dufy 
of the ear—an institution within our own 
borders for our mute children.” 

We have been having melting weather 
—“scorchers” not being an unappropriate 
word. 

Edgar P. Morehouse, a gijidaate of the 
New Tork Institute edits, prints and pub¬ 
lishes the “Advocate,” a newspaper in 
Iowa. 

Miss Reddon, lately a pupil of the Mis¬ 
souri School, is employed as assistant in 
the editorial department of the “ Presbyte¬ 
rian and our Union” a weekly paper at 
St. Louis. ’ 


Extract from a letter from one of th^ 
most eminent teachers of the Deaf-Dumb! 

“It is better, methinks, that the State of 
Massachusetts should have a school of its 


own, for mutes. I rejoice to know that 
the most intelligent mutes are united in 
the belief that the establishment of such a 
school within that State, independent of 
‘ Old Hartford,’ would bring about a bet¬ 
ter state of affairs. I have no doubt of the 
ultimate success of the measure for which 
you have been contending ever since it 
was proposed. ‘ The last is the best,’ so 
take heart, Mr. Smith. ‘ Never give up 
the Ship.’” 

j The following are the passages in the 
Annual Report of the American Asylum 
to which we have taken exceptions, in 
another column. 

“As educators of deaf mutes, anxious to 
train them in the way which will certainly 
secure to them the greatest good, having 
carefully examined the different systems 
in use both in this country and in Europe, 
and impartially con'Sider^ and compared 
their results, we can not conscientiously 
recommend any important change either 
in the theory or practice of the Imtitution 
entrusted to our care. . Indeed, we are not 
aware that any change in this respect is 
demanded or desired by its patrons and 
friends. • 

“ The occasional agitation of the subject 
in certain quarters has grown out of the 
necessity of finding a reason for advocating 
the establishment of another school for 
deaf mutes in New England in opposition 
to this. But those more especially inter¬ 
ested in the matter, to whom has been 
entrusted the public money for the educa¬ 
tion of the deaf and dumb, have examined 
particularly the merits of this question, and 
have uniformly decided that neither for this 
or any other reason is there a demand for 
such a schooL The Committee on Public 
Charitable Institutions of the Massachu¬ 
setts Legislature were authorized in Janu¬ 
ary last to visit the American Asylum, in 
which the deaf mutes from that State have 
hitherto been educated, for the purpose of 
looking into its condition generally and of 
investigating the subject above referred to. 
They were accompanied by Doctor Howe, 
Superintendent of the School for the Blind 
in South Boston, who has had much expe¬ 
rience in the management of charitable 
Institutions and whose suggestions we may 
presume to have been valuable to the 
Committee. In their report to the Legis¬ 
lature, they say: ‘ “We can not discharge 

our duties to the Commonwealth, without 
referring again to the strenuous and persis¬ 
tent effort for some change in the mode of 
educating our deaf and dumb. And in the 
first place we aver that no mode can be 
adopted so economical as the present: for 
at present the actual expense per year for 
each pupil, is one hundred and seventy- 
seven dollars, and seventy-seven of that is 
paid out of the avails of the funds of the 
Institution' at Hartford, where our deaf 
mutes are educated; so that no more need 
be said in confirmation of the first proposi¬ 
tion. Although" some who are putting 
forth exertions to provide some different 
way for educating this class of pupils say, 
the question of expense ought not to be 
conridered in settling this question, yet 
your Committee entertain a very different 
opinion. liVe fear lest our charities to 
portions of our people will result in 
oppressive and. pauper-making burdens on 
other portions.’ 

“ ‘ We do not claim to have had experience 
as it regards the best mode of instructing 
mutes. Yet we are persuaded that the 
officers of the Asylum at Hartford have 
investigated this subject, and are well 
versed in the whole matter, and would not 
act in opposition to the best interests of the 
Institution over which they preside with 
great ability. They receive reports froin 
all kindred Institutions in Europe and our 
own country. Your Committee, in conclu- 
suion on this subject, unite in the unquali¬ 
fied opinion that it would be unwise for 
the State under existing circumstances, to 
incur *the expense of establishing an 
Institution within our own borders for the 
education of the deaf and dumb.’ 

“ ‘ In furtherance of its aims the conven¬ 
tion (Gallaudet Association) has com¬ 
menced the publication of a newspaper 
called the Gallaudet Gnide, which has been 
conducted with a good degree of ability. 
If it shall be managed with reference to 
the general interests of the deaf and dumb 
as a class of the community without foster¬ 
ing a clannish spirit and excitingprejudices 
against those who occupy positions which 
the want of hearing and speech forbids 
their filling; and vnthout turning aside 
from its proper sphere to advocate matters 
of a local nature in which the majority of 
its supporters have little or no interest, it 
may prove of service to them.' ” I 


Jor the Guide. 

The Tattler. 

LETTER XVII. 

Mb. Editor : — The July number has 
just come to hand. After dinner the Tat¬ 
tler,—^his coat, vest and cravat being off 
; on account of the intensity of heat,—be¬ 
took himself to his rocking chair in a most 
comfortable position, with another chair to 
rest his feet upon. Thus arranged, and 
with a cigar in his mouth, he read the 
paper; and scarcely had he noticed the 
heading of a communication ,—“ To Raph¬ 
ael Palette,” when he looked down at 
the signature of the writer. Having duly 
fortified his heart to stand the fire, he pro¬ 
ceeded to peruse his excellent friend, Mr. 
Flournoy’s reply. Carefully his eyes fol-| 


lowed every word through the main arti¬ 
cle, postscripts and notes,—^analyzing and 
weighing the logic of his arguments. 

Mr. Editor, the Tattler admits Mr. F. 
is a regular brick; a genuine Southern 
gamecock, ever ready to pitch into any body, 
even Wendell Phillips himself. What a 
command of language he has! Lightning- 
like his mind flashes, and, with a velocity 
calculated to astonish Old Saturn, his pen 
dashes through thunder-clashes and flies 
over ^the paper in the worst possible chi- 
rography, which, the Tattler is informed, 
bothers your printers most dreadfully. 

As is universally acceded, Mr. F. is an 
able writer; but that he is a logician, the 
Tattler has as yet seen nothing in his (Mr. 

F.’s) articles which would justify. 

As to his hobby, judging from the inco¬ 
herency of his arguments and the exces¬ 
sive nervousness of his diction, his Buce¬ 
phalus is literally but, seeing that 

his hind legs* are now kicking in the air, 
he still lives. As soon as the Southern 
mail routine is resume*^ and Mr. F. reads 
Lizzie’s communication, which itself is a 
brilliant coup de grace to the death of the 
steed which has long carried his indomit¬ 
able knight through the pen-and-ink war, 
he will, it is hoped, give to the defunct 
critter a decent burial at the South West 
corner of his plantation, whither, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Senex’s insinuation, he has gone 
to play the shepherd. On that occasion. 
Rev. Wendell Phillips will be happy to 
deliver an eulogy on the excellent qualities 
of the Georgian Bucephalus. Mr. F. is 
also assured that a suitable monument, for 
which the Tattler wiU most cheerfully fur¬ 
nish designs gratis, will be reared to his 
memory at our own,expense; and upon its 
tablet will be inscribed an epitaph in Latin 
by the learned Editor of the American 
Annals of the Deaf and Dumb. Poor 
Bucephalus I 

Reqaieacat in pace. 

But, as Mr. F. dropped a hint that he 
might go to his colony as soon as it was in 
motion, the name of Booth suggests 
Boothia,—^a land somewhere in the Arctic 
Zone, belonging—^if I mistake not—to Mr. 
Booth of Iowa. The Tattler feels sure 
that Mr. Booth will, with a readiness cred¬ 
itable to his heart, offer his whole land to 
jllr. F. and his fellow-colonists, at one red 
cent an acre, and r^ive the payment 
therefor in the Georgia shinplasters in case 
hard money is not to be had. _ ; 

Boothia is a de-light-ful place to live in; 
abounds in seals and Esquimaux squaws 
who wiU make nice wives for the bache¬ 
lors of Gallaudetia, since Lizzie—0, Cru¬ 
el One!—has flatly refused to accompany 
them, and it is apprehended that all our 
mute girls will imitate her example. 

To the Tattler’s surprise, Mr. F. asserts 
to the effect that “ R. P. has abandoned 
the idea of a new Deaf Asylum.” As far 
as he could, R. P. abstained from discuss¬ 
ing the matter, with the purpose of ful¬ 
filling his intention at a proper time, prob¬ 
ably this year, to lay in some other papers 
a full treatise on the educational and do¬ 
mestic management, hitherto pursued at 
our Institutions, more especially the New 
York Institution; "Jmd that with several 
important facts, of which he is more than 
amply in possession, to convince our State 
legislators of the necessity of new auxilia¬ 
ry asylums. ■ 

Moreover, Mr. F. is in error that R. P. 
“ ventured to take up cudgels for Rey¬ 
nard,” for Reynard is competent to wield 
the cudgels over Mr. F.’s head, and doubt¬ 
less, in the midst of his multifold duties, 
he "will find an opportunity to deal on his 
antagonist’s pate such raps as may make 
him see the Great Bear at noon. 

In the June number, the Tattler was 
exceedingly pleased—^nay—delighted with 
the brilliant display of Mr. F.’s knowledge 
of the human races. The* Georgian gen¬ 
ius elucidated the Tattler’s, as wfell as Se- j 
nePs, benighted mind that Napoleon was 
a quadroon. Napoleon a quadroon! In¬ 
deed, for this important discovery Mr. F. 
deserves a gold medal from the embryo 
Gallaudetia Academy of Sciences. Since 
Napoleon was a quadroon, what will Louis! 
Napoleon say when he finds he’s an octa- 
roon? 

Seriously, Senex has answered quite 
correctly,—contradicting in toto Mr. F.'s 
assumptions. And as to his positive asser¬ 
tion that the negro’s color “ was, I (Mr. F.) 
hold, by miracle, not climate,” the Tattler, 
whom Mr. F. sternly admonished to culti-! 
vate his logical acumen, and that with less 
lenity, respectfully asks'’whether Mr. F. 
will not perceive the fallacy of his opinion 
just expressed, when he reads the medical 
authority, and whether, since that opinion 
is found fallacious, all his other opinions 
on different subjects are not equally falla¬ 
cious. 


Cruveilhier, in bis immortal work on 
Anatomy, treating of the Pigmenium, says: 
“All the diflerent shades of color observed 
in the skin of the several races of mankind 
belong to either the white, the black, or 
the copper-colored variety: they depend 
upon the presence of a coloring matter 
called the Pigmentum, which exists in the 
European as well as in the negro, though 
in a less marked degree, and which is de¬ 
posited beneath the epidermis. This col¬ 
oring matter may be demonstrated in the 
skin of the negro with the greatest facility 
by means of maceration. It is then found 
not to 'be contained in special vessels, but 
to be deposited beneath the epidermis (the 
cuticle,) where it constitutes a uniform 
layer, that either comes off with the epi¬ 
dermis or remains attached to the dermis, 
but is independent of either. . . . . . 

“ The color of the skin, which is a mat¬ 
ter of such interest in the natural history 
of mankind, and which forms one of the 
principal characters of the sfiverarhuman 
races, has a tolerably constant relation to 
the color of the hair: thus, individuals 
with fight hair have generally fairer skins 
than such as have dark hair; and thus, 
also, red hair is accompanied with a some¬ 
what analogous color of the skin. In al- 
binoes the coloring matter is deficient in 
the skin, as it is in the hair, and in . the in¬ 
terior of the eye. Sloreover, the transi¬ 
tion, in regard to the color of the skin, from 
the white to the black races of mankind, 
occurs through a succession of intermediate ^ 
shades: thus I have found a coloring mat¬ 
ter precisely similar to that of the negro’s 
skin beneath the epidermis of several Eu¬ 
ropeans, particularly upon the scrotum, 
and upon the tanned faces of those who 
have lived exposed to a strong solar heat,” 

The last sentence confirms the opinion 
which Saint Pierre expressed, in his “Stu¬ 
dies of Nature,” that “ the color of all those 
nations is so much the effect of climate, 
that the descendants of Europeans, settled 
there, assume the black tint after the lapse 
of some generations. This is perceptible 
in India, in the posterity of the Moguls, 
tribes derived from the extermity of Asia, 
whose name signifies whites, at this day as 
black as the nations they have conquered.” 

Here the Tattler wonders if Mr. Flour¬ 
noy can muster his ingenuity to set forth 
sophisms in direct opposition to the above 
authorities. Perhaps he will adopt Sir 
FalstafT’s sage observation,—Discretion is 
the better portion of valor." 

With regard to the negro’s characteristic 
features, alluded to in Senex’s article, in¬ 
asmuch as the -writer wondered how the 

negroes couldhave descended directlyfrom 

Noah, while the Caucassians, who descen¬ 
ded from the same man, should have skins 
and features so widely different from the 
negro’s, the attention of Senex is called to- 
the laws of Nature which are always in 
perfect concordance with the climates of the 
earth. As this matter requires a great 
deal of treating, and therefore renders it 
imposrible to insert in this letter all that 
which may be said, the Tattler will give 
but one example which he thinks will suf¬ 
fice to satisfy Senexfs curiosity. 

An Irish family emigrates to this coun¬ 
try. A son settles his home at the North, 
and another son, at the South. Children 
and grand-children are bom to them, and, 
Mr. Senex will please mark it, bear much 
less of the Irish characteristics in their 
lineaments; and, remarkable to say, the 
Northerners do not in the least resemble 
the Southerners, though they both descen¬ 
ded from the same parent stock. Whence 
came this difference? From the effect of 
the climates in which they live. So Mr. 
Senex will be able to trace the causes of 
the negro’s thick lips, flat nose and project¬ 
ing heels. 

Raphael Palette. 

/u/y 11,1861. 

P. S. Mr. Flournoy does gross injus¬ 
tice to himself as well as to us of the 
North, by saying that we do not accept liis 
scheme because he is a Southerner. We 
all admire his talents; but we prefer to be 
where we are. E. p. 

I Enigma. 

I Answer to the Enigma in the June 
I number. “ The Star Spangled Banner.” 

! ENIGMA. 

[ BT A MtTTE BALTIMOREAN. 

I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 14, 2, 16,17,18, is a noun. 

My 6, 3, 7, is a measure. 

My 1, 4,15, 5, is an American quadru- 
I ped. 

My 8, 10, 12,13, are a kind of travel¬ 
ling fishes. 

i My 9, 11,13, 10, is an adverb. 

My whole is a very distinguished volun- 
i teer officer who was at once killed by an 
I inimical citizen. 
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From the Pnblie 

New Year Presents. 

BT JOE, THE JEKSET M0TE. 

The first fiivor that I was exceedingly 
happy in acknowledging on New Year’s 
morning, was a copy of the “-Hartford 
Gazette" with the words “ Jos. Mount” 
written a top. The next favor came in 
the shape of a kiss, from a lovely she, and 
I relished it highly. 

<< This kl9S!Qg Is % darned queer thing) 

I like it natloa well by gosh) 

I think it^a most as good by jlng, 

As pumpkin pie—made out of squa^.^' 

At 10 o’clock, A. M., I sat for my por¬ 
trait to Mr.- Ennis, No. 214 Chestnut 
street, south sidO, and a mighty accurate 
likeness it was. I showed it to my friends, 
male and female, young and old, pretty and 
homely, all of whom united in expressing 
the opinion that it w^as a well executed 
counterfeit of the original. “ What do you 
intend to do with your portrait ?’ said they, 
“ I intend to send it to Newburg,” I replied. 
“ToNewhurg? in Cumberland county?” 
“ Yes, my friends.” 

“ To whom ?” 

“To H. S. Fisher,” 

“ Is he your friend ?” 

“ Yes. He is the Editor of the Public 
Servant,” 

My friends smiled approvingly. 

It was 2 o’clock, P. M. A young 
gentleman, by trade an engraver, and who, 
by the way, is preparing a piece for the 
“ Public Sercant,” to iUustrate the surgical 
operation upon a diseased tooth, came into 
my room alone as expected. I saw him 
take something out of his coat pocket, 
which proved to be a likeness of his re¬ 
spected self, daguerreotyped a few minutes 
before. “ Accept this gift of remembrance 
from your sincere friend,” said the young 
gentleman, placing the picture into my 
hand. I scrutinized it with the eye of 
cold and stem criticism, and I found it the 
best Ukenesa that had ever been taken of 
my worthy friend. It was a very small 
affair six inches long^ by four wide. Nor 
did my friend’s liberality end here. He 
presented me with an enormous bit of cake 
and a pocketful of nuts. 

At 5 o’clock, P. M., I was the honored 
recipient of the PuUic Servant of Dec. 30, 
H. S. Fisher, Editor.. On page 4,1 saw 
an original paper on “time” by Mary 
Smith, well written; and on page 2 the 
leaders on ‘i Fisher’s Hornpipe,” “ Eind- 
ness of Editors,” “Our Whaling Voyage, 
No. 15,” “ Congressional,” “Fodder” and 
“ Christmas.” 

At 6 o’clock, my supper was sugary, 
consisting of cake, candy and molasses— 
no bread, no butter, no tea, for I wished 
none of these. • I thought of my dear 
S—n, of her sweetly sad face, of her mild 
blue eyes and their varying expressions, 
and muttered, “ S—^n, my own S—n, I j 
desire no New Year’s gift, except in the | 
form of your, heart.” No S—n appeared] 
to enliven my weary hours with her smiles 
during the whole of New Year’s day. I 
longed to give her a New Year’s kiss; nor 
did she give me one. 

At 8 o’clock, I went to bed, still think¬ 
ing of my gentle S—n, and dreamed that 
her father sent me a New Year’s present 
in the person of S—n. She and I fell to j 
kissing. She was the most splendid gift I 
ever received. j 

I shall not describe my mortification 
when, on awakening in the grey of morn¬ 
ing, I found that my glorious dream was 
only a device of Old Nick. 

From the Pablk Serrant. 

strange Names. 

BT JOE, THE JEBSET MUTE. 

There is a pretty little village in the 
northen part of Maiyland, which is called 
“ Wye” and another in the middle section 
of the same state called “ Tobaccostick.” 

In the city of Eeleigh, N. C., they pub¬ 
lish a humorous paper named “ The Live 
Giraffe.” Its head is handsomely orna¬ 
mented with a picture of the tail animal, 
after which the paper is called. A New 
weekly paper has just been established in 
the city of Deleware with the title of the 
Patriotic Politician. I have often had the 
pleasure of reading the “ Hlue Chicken” 
a weekly sheet printed at Wilmington, 
Del.; and the “ Huntress” at Washington 
D. C., edited by an old lady. My readers 
have doubtless heard tell of the “ Lilly” at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., published by Mrs. 
Armelia Bloomer. The “ Magnet” has 
just sprung into existence brimful of fun, 
philosophy and anecdote, and is printed in 
red awd black ink. There is a daily paper 
■published in Cincinnati or Cleveland— 
most likely the former—which is honored 
with the name of “ The Capital Fact” I 


have seen, though I do not believe it, men¬ 
tion made of the “ Apple Dumpling” 
newspaper far away up in Pennsylvania. 
I remember once to have read an amusing 
sort of essay culled from the “ Revolver.” 
Almost eveiy person conversant in modem 
literature, must have seen the “Idler" 
published by Dr. Johnson. I esteem my¬ 
self a “ lucky dog” in the matter of possess¬ 
ing several stray numbers of the “Scorpion,” 
a weekly paper devoted to the exposition 
of ro%vdyism, scoondrelism and other isms 
of the same sort. A tailor in Market 
street, Philadelphia, has been publishing 
“The Man in the Moon,” for some time. 
The “ Screw Driver" has been quoted by 
some papers as the name of a hebdomidal, 
which made its appearance in Cincinnati 
a short time ago. 

I would suggest to some Printer who 
contemplates publishing a newspaper, the 
propriety of putting to it the name of “Joe 
the Jersey Mute” though the editor were 
not a innte. _ The name which I propose, 
would in all likelihood, insure for the paper 
the patronage of all classes of the commu- 
j nity, except the personal enemies of the 
j veritable Joe, the Jersey Mute. 

Somebody has laid the reading public 
under infiniFe obligations to him, for his 
(no doubt) interesting work on “ Single 
Messedness.” He takes a most determined 
stand against the tying of the “ silken 
knot that binds two willing hearts.” 

Dr. Duval has thrown to the world a 
medical treaties on the “ Secret of Love 
and Beauty” illustrated with splendid en¬ 
gravings. Another physician, published a 
medical book, entitled “ The blushes and 
smiles of Modesty” which treats of the 
pleasures of connubial love properly enjoy¬ 
ed- 

A friend of mine, who teaches a school, 
was once obliged to dismiss as a hopeless 
idiot, a young man, whose name was Timo¬ 
thy Wise. One of his scholars, named 
Pious, outdevilized Satan. A lady in 
Philadelphia ’ celebrated for her peerless 
beauty, is known by the name of Jane 
Homely. 

There are many varieties of the apple, 
known only to those who are employed in 
cultivating the fruit. The “ Lady's Blush,” 
is a small round apple, streaked with a 
brilliant red. The “Lady's Little Finger,’’ 
is a trifle larger than the Lady’s Blush. 
The “ Sheep’s Nose,” is middle sized, with 
a rich, sprightly juice. 

Debtor and Creditor. 

BT T. S. AKTHtm. 

Two men met in Wall Street They 
were merchants. 

“ What do you think of Carlton’s affmrs, 
Mr. Elder ?” asked one of them. 

“I think we shall secure a pretty fair 
per centage. Don’t you?” 

“ Yes, if we wind him up.” 

• “ That we shall do, of course. Why let 
him go on ? It will take him two or three 
years to get through, if at alL” 

“ If he can get through in two or three 
years, I shall certainly be in favor of let¬ 
ting him go on. Times have been rather 
hard and business dull; but every thing 
looks encouraging now.” 

“I don’t believe in extensions, Mr. High¬ 
land. The surest way, when a man gets 
into difiiculties, is to wind him up and se¬ 
cure what you can. Ten chances to one, 
if you let him go on, you lose every cent.” 

“I have granted extensions in several 
instances, Mr. Elder,” replied his compan¬ 
ion, “ and obtained, eventually, my whole 
claim, except in a single case.” 

“ It’s alwajs a risk. I go by the motto 
‘a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,’” returned Elder. “I am always 
ready to take what I can get to-day, and 
never trust to the morrow. This is my 
way of doing businfess.” 

“ But do you not think the debtor enti¬ 
tled to some consideration ?” 

“ How ?” with a look of surprise. 

“ He is a man of like passions with our¬ 
selves.” 

“I don’t know that I understand you 
exactly, Mr, Highland.” 

“ Mr. Carlton has domestic relations as 
well as you and I.” 

“I never doubted it. But what of 
that?” 

“If we break him up in business, the 
evil will not visit him alone. Think of the 
effect npon his family.” 

“In trade we never consider a man’s 
family relations.” 

“ But should we not, Mr. Elder? Should 
we not regard the debtor as a man?” 

“As a mhn who owes us, and is unable 
to pay what is due; but in no other light,” 
replied 3Ir. Elder, with a slight curl of the 
lip. 

“There we differ widely.” 


“And will continue to differ, I imagine. 
Good-piorning, Mr. Highland.” 

The two men parted. 

An hour previous, Mr. Carlton, about 
whom they had been conversing, sat with 
his family, a wife and three daughters, at 
the breakfast table. He tried, to converse 
in his usual cheerful lnanner,but too heavy 
a weight was upon his heart. There had 
come a crisis in his affairs, which he feared 
would not be passed without ruin to him¬ 
self. If the effects of this would not reach 
beyond his store and counting-room—if 
npon his head alone would fell the frag¬ 
ments of a broken fortune, he would not 
have murmured. But the disaster could 
not stop there I It would extend even to 
the sanctuary of home. 

As their father had little to say, the 
daughters chatted about various matters of 
interest to themselves. They little knew 
how many a pang their words occasioned. 
Bright hopes glittered for them in the dis¬ 
tance; but the father alone knew h<^ 
imminent was the danger that threatened 
destruction to all these luring hopes. He 
felt oppressed and gloomy when he left the 
house and bent'his steps in the direction of 
hb store. 

On the day previous he had called in a 
few of his creditors and asked of them an 
extension. If this were not givec, it would 
be impossible for him to keep on longer 
than a few weeks. The spirit in which | 
most of hb creditors had received thej 
unexpected announcement that he was in j 
difiiculties, gave him little to hope. _ He 
was to have another interview with them 
during the day. From that, as it would 
exhibit the result of a night’s reflection 
upon the minds of his creditors, he would 
be able to see clearly his chances of being 
sustained in business. He awaited the 
hour with nervous anxiety. "WTien it 
arrived, and the few creditors called in had 
assembled, he saw little in their faces to 
give him hope. The first who spoke out 
plainly was Elder. 

“ I, gentlemen,” he said, firmly, “ am 
opposed to all extentions. If a man can¬ 
not pay as he goes, I think he had better 
wind up.” 

“ If all do not agree in this matter, it 
will be no use to attempt extending Mr. 
Carlton’s time,” remarked one of the credi¬ 
tors,, who thought and felt as did Elder, but 
was not willing to come out so plainly. 

“ That b very true,” said a third. “ A 
partial extension will be of no use.” . 

The heart of poor Carlton almost ceased 
to beat. 

“ Have you any objection to retiring for 
a few minutes ?” said Mr. Highland to the 
debtor. 

“I will withdraw, certainly,” returned 
Mr. Carlton, and left the room. 

“ My own view, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Highland, “ is, that we ought to grant all 
that b asked. Mr. Carlton’s business is 
good, and he will get over his present diffi¬ 
culties easily, if we only assbt him a little. 
We should be just, as man towards man; 
and this I do not think we shall be in this 
case, unless we consider Carlton as well as 
ourselves. He is an.honest man, and an 
honest man in difficulties is always entitled 
to consideration.” 

“That b all veiy well. But when a 
man gives his note payable at a certain 
day, he ought to be very sure that he wiU 
be able to take it up. Creditors are enti¬ 
tled to some consideration as well as debtors. 
The cry of ‘ poor debtori is soon raised, but 
who, I wonder, thinks of the poor creditor? 
I, for one, am not prepared to extend.” 

This was said by Elder. 

“ As for me,” spoke up another, “I never 
take but one view of matters like thb. If 
I think I will do better by renewing, I am 
ready to do so; if by winding up the party 
now I can do better, I go for winding up. 
I have confidence in Carlton’s integrity; I 
believe he means well; but can he get 
through ? That is the question.” 

“ I believe he can,” said Mr. Highland. 

“And I doubt it,” returned Mr. Elder. 

“Ought we not to consider him as Tvell 
as ourselves ?” urged Mr. Highland. “ He i 
has worked very hard for the last ten 
years, hard as any one of us, and has been 
as anxious to secure a competence for hb j 
family as we have been. We should feelj 
for him, as well as forourselves. It would 
be but a trifle for us to lose all our claims, 
in comparison to the utter ruin to him that 
would follow our immediate prosecution of 
them. We could bear to lose ten thousand 
dollars, apiece; but could he bear the loss 
of all he has? I hope every man here 
will suffer his better feelings to become 
active in this matter. Let us think of his 
family. If that will not influence us, let 
ns think of our own families, and imagine 
them threatened with the same evils that 
now threaten the family of Mr. Carlton. 


It b no light thing, gentlemen, let me tell | 
you, to break down a man who b struggling 
to sustain himself for the sake of those 
who are dear to him. It is no light thing 
to extingubh the bright hearth-fire, and 
sratter those who have gathered for years 
afound it.” 

In the eager pursuit of wealth, men’s’ 
hearts become inerusted over, and they 
seem to lose all regard for each other’s per¬ 
sonal condition. It requires something 
more than usual to break np the incrusta¬ 
tion. The words of Mr. Highland had 
the effect to do thb with more than one of 
Carlton’s creditors; even Elder did not 
reply to what he said, but thb was more 
from shame than any other feeling. 

“It is rather a hard case, you must 
yourself confess,” remarked one of those 
present, “ to 'have money that yon fiilly 
expected to receive and can use to advan¬ 
tage, locked up for two or three years.” 

“ I grant all that; but would it not be a 
Smeh harder case for Carlton to be broken 
up root and branch ?” 

“ I suppose it would,” the man replied. 

“ Then let us do by him as we would be 
done by ourselves, were we in a similar 
position,” said Mr. Highland. 

:The efforts of Elder to efface the im¬ 
pression the words of Mr. Highland had 
made, proverl in vain. It was agreed that 
the debtor should receive the extension he 
asked. When informed of thb decision, 
Carlton could not hide his emotions, though 
he strove hard to do so. Hb grateful 
ai^owledgements for the favor granted, 
touched more than one heart that had been 

cold as ice towards him a short time before. 

♦ 

Efow different were hb feelings when he 
met hb family that evening, and silently 
thanked Heaven that the cloud which had 
hovered over and threatened to break in 
desolating tempests, had passed from the 
s^. 

Long before the arrival of the time for 
which an extension had been granted, Mr. 
Carlton was able to pay off every thing* 
and to Ipok in the face without unpleasant 
emotions every man he meL 

Strange things happen in real life. Mr. 
Elder was a shipper, and extensively en¬ 
gaged in trade. For a series of years 
eyerything went on prosperously with him; 
his adventures always found a good market, 
add his consignments safe and energetic 
^toTS. All thb he attributed to hb own 
buriness acumen.; 

“I never make bad shipments,” he would 
sometimes say. “I never consign to doubt¬ 
ful agents.” 

y.A man like Mr. Elder is rarely permit¬ 
ted to go through life without a practical 
conviction that he is in the hand of One 
who governs all events. It is rarely that 
such a one does not become painfully 
conscious in the end that human prudence 
is as nothing. 

The first thing that occurred to check the 
confident spirit of Mr. Elder, was the loss 
of a ship and cargo under circumstances 
tl^t gave the underwriters a fair plea for 
not paying the risk. He sued, and was 
cast. The loss was twentyfive thousand- 
do^lars. 

A few weeks after, news came that a 
shipment to the South American coast had 
resulted in a loss. From that time every- 
thingseemed to gowrong. Hbadventures 
found a glutted market, and his return 
catgoesa depression of prices. If he held 
on to a thing in the hope of better rates, 
prices would go down, nntU, in a desperate 
mood, he would seU; then they would go 
up steadily. The time was when he con¬ 
fined himself strictly to legitimate trade; 
but a mania for speculation now took hold 
of him, and urged him on to ruin. He 
even venturdfl into the bewildering pre¬ 
cincts of the stock market, lured by the 
hope of splendid results. Here he stood 
upon ground that soon crumbled beneath 
hb feet. A loss of twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars cured him of this folly, 
and he turned with a sigh to his counting- 
room, to digest with care and prudent 
forethought, some safe operation in his 
regular business. 

But the true balance of hb mind was 
lost. He could not consider with calmness 
the business in hand. A fabe move was 
the consequence. Loss instead of profit 
was the.nnfortunate result. 

Seven years from the day Mr. Elder 
opposed an arrangement with Mr. Carlton^ 
which should regard the debtor as well as 
the creditor, he himself found it impossible 
to provide for all his heavy payments- 
For some time he had kept hb head above 
water by making sacrifices; but the end 
of this came. 

After a sleepless night the mcrcliant 
started one morning for hb store, oppressed 
with the sad conviction tfoit before the day 


closed his fair fame would be tarnished. 
As he walked along Broadway, Mr. Carl- j 
ton came to hb side with a cheerful salu¬ 
tation. Mr. C. was now a large creditor 
instead of debtor. On that very day, hilb 
in hb fovor had matured to the amount of 
five thousand dollars; and these Elder 
could not pay. The recollection of thb 
made it almost impossible for him to reply 
to the pleasant observations of his com¬ 
panion. Vividly, as if it had occurred 
yesteniay, came up before hb mind the 
circumstances that had transpired a few 
years previously. He remembered how 
eagerly he had sought, from the merest 
selfish motives, to break down Mr. Carkon 
and throw him helpless upon the world, 
and how near he was to accomplishing the 
merchant’s total overthrow. Such recol¬ 
lections drove from his mind the hope that 
for a moment had presented itself of 
enlisting Mr. Carlton’s good feelings, and 
securing him as a friend in the trial through 
which he was about to pass. 

Several times dating the walk towards 
Pearl Street, he was on the point of break¬ 
ing the matter to Mr. C., but either hb 
heart failed him, or hb companion' made 
some remark to which he was compelled 
to reply. At length they separated with¬ 
out any allusion by Mr. Elder to the sub¬ 
ject on which he was so desirous of speak¬ 
ing. He had not the courage to utter the 
first word. 

But this was only postponing for a very 
brief period, the evil day. Several remit¬ 
tances were anxiously looked for that 
morning. He broke the sealing, letter 
after letter, with trembling anxiety. Alas! 
the mail brought him no aid- Hb last 
hope was gone. Nothing now remained 
for him but to turn his face bravely to the 
threatening storm and bear np against its 
fury. 1 

For hours he debated the question as to 
what course it was best for him to pursue. 
At one time he thought of leaving all in 
ignorance of hb condition, until the nota¬ 
ry’s protest should startle them from their 
ignorance. Then he thought it would be 
best to notify the holder of paper due on 
that day that it would not be taken up. 
It was one o’clock before he could calmly 
resolve on what course to take. Then it 
seemed to him best to give notice of his 
■ condition. He prepared brief notes to all, 
but Mr. Carlton first. His heart failed 
, him when he attempted to write his name. 
Vividly, as if it had occurred but the day 
previous, came np before hb mind all the 
circumstances attendant npon that, gentle¬ 
man’s appeal to his creditors. His cheek 
burned when he remembered the position 
he had assumed in that affair. | 

But, even though such were hb feelings, 
when he came to despatch the notes he had 
prepared he could only find courage to 
send the one written to Mr. Carlton. The 
other creditors, whose biUs had matured 
that day, he thought he would go and see; 
but half an hour passed without his acting 
upon the resolution to do so. filost of thb 
time was spent in walking uneasily the 
floor of his counting-room, or in examin¬ 
ing certain accounts in hb ledger, or en¬ 
tries in hb bill book. He was bendins. 
all absorbed, over a page of calculations at 
his desk, when some one who had entered 
unperceived pronounced his name. He 
turned quickly and looked Mr. Carlton in 
the face. The color mounted instantly to 
the temples of Mr. Elder. He tried to 
speak, hut could not. 

“ Your note has taken me altogether by 
surprise,” said Mr. Carlton. “But I hope 
things are not so bad as yon suppose.” 

Mr. Elder shook his head. He tried to 
speak but could not. 

“ How much have you to pay to-day?” 
asked Mr. Carlton. 

“ Ten thousand dollars,” was the reply, 
in-a husky voice. • , 

“ How much have yon towards it?” 

“Not two thousand.” 

“How much falls due to-morrow?” 

“ Four thousand.” 

“ How much in a month?” 

“ Fifty thousand.” 

“"What will be your available resour¬ 
ces ?” 

“ Not half the amount.” 

“ Haven’t you good bills ?” 

“ Yes; but not negotiable.” 

Mr. Carlton mused for some time. At 
length he said: 

“You must not lie over to-day.” 

“ I cannot help it.” 

. “ If you will transfer to me, as security 
in case you have to stop payment, the bills 
of which yon speak, I will lend you the 
amount you want to-day.’’ 

The color retired from the cheeks of 
3Ir. Elder, and then came back with a 
quick flush. He made no answer, but: 
looked steadily and doubtfully into Mr. 
Carlton’s fece. 


“ 1 hsrt'e been in diflicnities myself, and 
I know bow to sympathize with others,” 
said the latter. “ We should aid, if we 
can, but not break down a fellow-merchant 
when in trouble. Endorse bilb to my or¬ 
der for the sum yon want, and I will fill 
np a check for the amount.” 

Elder turned slowly to hb desk, and 
took therefrom sundry notes of hand in 
hb favor at various dates from six to twelve 
months, and endorsed them payable to 
Carlton, who immediately gave him a 
check for eight thousand dollars and left 
the store. 

A clerk was instantly despatched to the 
bank, and then Sir. Elder snnk into a 
chair, half stnpified. He could hardly be¬ 
lieve hb senses until the cancelled notes 
were placed in hb hands. 

Eebuked and humble in spirit, the anx¬ 
ious merchant retired fix>m hb counting 
room and sought hb home. Hb heart felt 
lighter than it had been for many days, 
and yet he could feel its weight in hb 
bosom. In hb extremity aid had come, 
but fi-om a quarter least dreamed of—from 
one who, in a like extremity, had asked 
him for consideration, but asked in vain. 

On the next morning, Mr. Elder went 
to hb place of business with feelings but 
little less troubled than they had been on 
the day before. Hb payments were ligh¬ 
ter, hut his means were, for the first time, 
exhausted. The best he could do would 
be to borrow; but he already owed heavi- ' 
lyfor borrowed money and was not certain 
that fo go farther was practicable. He 
thought of Mr. Carlton; but every feeling 
of his heart forbade him to seek further 
aid from him. 

“ I deserve no consideration there,'and 
I cannot ask it,” he murmured as he pur¬ 
sued hb way toward his store. The first 
thing that met hb eye on entering hb 
counting room was a pile -of ship letters. 
There had been an arrival from Valparabo. 
He broke the seal of the first one he took 
up, with eagerness. “ Thank Ood!” was 
his almost immediate exclamation. It was 
from one of hb captains, and contained 
drafts for fifteen thousand dollars. It also 
informed him that the ship Sarah, com¬ 
manded by said captain, would sail for 
home in a week, with a retuni cargo of 
hides and specie amounting to thirty thou¬ 
sand dollars. The voyage had been profit¬ 
able beyond expectation. 

Elder had just finished reading the let¬ 
ter, when Mr. Carlton came in. Seizing 
the kind-hearted merchant by the hand, 
and pressing it hard he said, with emotion— 

“Mr. Carlton you have saved me! Ah! 
Sir, this would be to me a far happier mo¬ 
ment, if, seven years ago, when yon were 
in trouble, I had as generously aided 
you.” 

“ Let the past sleep in peace,” returned 
Mr. Carlton. “If fortune has smiled 
again, permit me to rejoice with yon, as I 
do with all who are blessed with favoring 
gales. To meet with difficulties is of use 
to us. It gives us the power of sympathy 
with others; and that pft we should all 
desire, for it is a good thing to lift the bur¬ 
den from shoulders bent down with too 
heavy a weight, and throw sunlight over a 
heart shaded by gloom.” 

Mr. Elder recovered from hb crippled 
condition in the course of a few months. 
He was never again known to oppress a 
suffering debtor. 


A SlLEXT ZotTAVE COMPANT. —On 
Saturday the citizens of Hartford were 
surprised by the appearance of a “ Zouave” 
Company of boys, marching in silence 
through the streets, and though led by 
neither drum, fife, or any qther music, yet 
keeping perfect step, and moving as rapidly 
almost as the original Zouaves in Algiers, 
and far more orderly. They were a com¬ 
pany of deaf mutes, from' the American 
Asylum. Their Captain’s name b .Dean. 
Their uniform is the red cap, white shirt 
and red trousers .—Boston Herald, July 8. 


Death of a Venerabee Ladt who 
Escaped from St. Domingo nr 1804. 
3Irs. Sauguey de la Bossiere, died re¬ 
cently, at Baltimore, at the advanced age 
of ninety-nine years. She was one of the 
few who escaped from the horrors of the 
massacre in St Domingo, in 1804. Her 
husband was a distinguished lawyer in 
St Domingo, and •was attorney-general of 
the colony while it was under tBe rule of 
France. Previous to the revolt lie' went 
to France and died there. SJie reached 
Baltimore, where she lived and died, in all 
her life remarkable for her unostentatious 
charities. She was the niece qf the Abbe 
Sicard de Lascaze, successor qf the Abbe 
Lepec, the founder of the institution for 
the deaf and dumb in Paris. 
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Tie Festival of Death. 

SINGULAR CUSTOM OF THE JAPANESE. 

An intelligent tourist gives the following 
interesting account of certain customs 
among the Japanese : , 

Nagasaki is built along the bay, around 
the basis of the different hills and moun¬ 
tains, and in terrace-form up their sides, 
presenting a very picturesque appearance. 

Many of the temples occupy the pretti¬ 
est spots on those hill sides, which are 
likewise the burial ground for the inhabi¬ 
tants. Many of the temples in these 
elevated positions are surrounded on all 
sides by tombs, which extend upwards to 
the very tops of the mountains. 

The dead are buried in a species of tub, 
in a sitting posture to save space, and over 
them is always erected a monument. 
When a man dies, the widow has at the 
same time her tomb-stone erected, but the 
inscription on it is painted red, the only 
indication that she is still really among the 
living. The priests usually have their own 
houses near the temple among these tombs. 
They are exceedingly fond of renting 
them out to foreigners to make a little 
money. It was my good fortune to rent 
one for my use ; situated on a consider¬ 
able height, it commands a most magnificent 
view of the town, country and harbor, its 
only objection being the number of mos¬ 
quitoes infesting it. Unlike other mosqui¬ 
toes they torture their victims by day as, 
well as by night. 

It appears that the water standing in a 
little trough before each monument in the 
diflferent tombs has much to do with their 
presence in this locality. This water is 
put there for the use of the spirits of the 
dead. Flowers, also, and incense are 
ofiered up before the monuments. Once 
in a year the greatest festival of the people 
takes place at these tombs—the “ ‘Worship 
of the Ancestors.” No man works in all 
this time. As it is one of the two occa¬ 
sions of the year when debts are allowed 
to be collected, all are busy during the day 
to attend to this. After dark then they 
gather around the tombs of their departed 
friends, which are most beautifully illumi¬ 
nated by paper lanterns. I counted in 
one Uttle tomb, of no larger proportions 
than eight or ten feet, as many as seventy- 
five lanterns.—Intermixed with the large 
white and yellow lanterns, I noticed some 
very neatly finished and smaller red ones, 
which were to denote the number of chil¬ 
dren buried in the tomb.—^While these 
lanterns are burning, the relatives are 
praying at the monuments! then perhaps 
take a little supper which they bring with' 
them. Finally some of them fall asleep 
among the burial places. 

The Japanese enter this festival heart 
and soul, and, not satisfied 'with praying, 
they let oflf lai^e quantities of fireworks. 
In order to see the grand illumination to 
the best advantage, I left my “ mammoth 
house” and descended some hundred and 
eighty steps, down to the first street, which 
still has a downward direction, until I 
reached the shore. I took a boat and 
went off some distance on the smooth water. 
Then looking around and above me, I 
beheld a spectacle such as cannot be seen 
in any other part of the world. All the 
hillsides above the dwelh'ngs were illumi¬ 
nated to the very tops. They appeared 
as if covered with flaming crowns upon 
their heads. It is impossible to give an 
appropriate description of this wonderful 
magic-like inexpressibly beautiful sight. 

The last night of the festival, a most 
singular proceeding puts a close to this 
annual ancestor worship.* The Japanese 
believe that the spirits visit their tombs 
during the time of this worship. In order 
now to enable them to go back again to 
their place of rest, (a kind of heaven,) they 
manufacture all sorts of boats, skiffs, junks, 
etc., out of straw or paper, decorate them 
prettily, and load them with colored paper 
lanterns. Some of these vessels are sixty 
feet long, with masts and sails upon them. 

I even saw a most perfect side wheel 
steamer model—^a very good imitation, and 
of excellent proportions. , The Japanese 
seem to be, in general very apt to make 
their imitations almost perfect as regards 
this last quality. On the third night, about 
an hour after midnight, all these vessels 
are carried to the shore of the bay, while 
the bells are ringing and all the lanterns 
are burning. - There they are set afloat, 
the carriers carrying them as far away from 
the land as the depth of water will allow, 

I had taken a boat to get a good view of 
this illumination flotilla, expecting some¬ 
thing grand, but I was rather disappointed. 
Ere any of the vessels could float off far, 
some one would cause them to ignite entire, 
straw and paper, lanterns, and masts; and 
as soon as this took place, a legion of 
“ wreckers” swimming about like frogs, in 


all directions, would draw the burning flame 
under water, to save and appropriate what¬ 
ever valuable articles remained unburnt. 

It was quite amusing to see them swim 
off triumphantly with a piece of bamboo 
or half a boat of straw, loading gradually 
boats of considerable size with their spoils. 
A young Japanese, on* being asked how 
the spirits managed to get here, nothaving 
any boats to bring them, but only to carry 
them back, after their arrival, said tluit he 
thought they would swim here. Most 
probably, after three day’s abode among 
the anti-drinking Japanese, they become 
quite incapable of walking or swimming 
back. This reminds me of a curious 
explanation a young priest of Budha gave 
of the two distinct beatings of a drum in 
the temple just below our residence every 
evening at about seven o’clock. The first 
beating is to let Budha know that he can 
take a “nap;” the second, that it is time 
for him to go to Heaven. It is a curious 
fact that only a priest himself could give 
information on this point, while almost 
everybody else was unacquainted with the 
cause of a noise daily heard, and this too, 
a part of their own religious ceremonial. 

But Japanese leave all such things to 
the priests, considering it out of their line 
of business to concern themselves about 
them. Any question in regard to similar 
ceremonials they will answer by saying; 
“ The priest knows that he is in the temple. 
It is his business to know it.” Tet they 
keep their temples in admirable condition. 
In fact, when I first went through the 
streets at night, and saw the candles burn¬ 
ing before a shrine in each house, I thought 
the people remarkably devoted to their 
creed. I soon, however, learned that this 
religious observance is enforced by a law 
which would recognize a person not illum¬ 
inating his idol in the dark at once as a 
Roman Catholic. The morals of the 
Japanese are perfectly frightful. 

The Utility of Eefase Things. 

The prusiate of potash is made in large 
quantities in Cincinnati, from the hoofs, 
horns, and other refuse of slaughtered 
grunters. 

Cow hair, taken liom the hides in tan¬ 
neries, is employed for making plastering 
mortar, to give it fibrous quality. 

Sawdust is sold for sprinkling the floors 
of markets. ’ It is also used for packing 
ice for shipping. 

The rags of old worn-out shirting, calico 
dresses, and the waste of Cotton factories, 
are employed to make the paper upon 
which these lines are printed. 

Old ropes are converted into fine note 
paper, and the waste paper itself; which is 
picked up in the streets, and thus does 
duty in revolving stages. 

The parings of skins and hides, and the 
ears of cows, calves and sheep, are care- 
fully collected and converted into glue. 

The finer qualities of gelatine are made 
from ivory raspings—the bones and tendons 
of animals. - , 

Bones converted into charcoal by roast¬ 
ing in retorts are afterwards employed for 
purifying the white sugar with which we 
sweeten our coffee,' etc. 

The ammonia obtained from the distilla¬ 
tion of coal in making gaS, is employed for 
saturating orchil and cudbear, in making 
the beautiful lilac colors that are dyed on 
silk and fine woollen goods. 

Carbonic acid, obtained in the distillation 
of coal tar, is employed with other acids 
to produce beautiful yellow colors on silk 
and wool. 

The shavings of cedar wood, used in 
making pencils, are distilled to obtain the 
otto of cedar wood. 

Brass filings and old brass kettles are 
remelted and employed to make the brass 
work of printing presses and pumps. 

Old copper scraps are used in the con¬ 
struction of splendid bronze chandeliers, 
for illuminating our churches and the man¬ 
sions of the wealthy. 

Old horse shoe nails are employed to 
make the famous steel and twist barrels of 
fowling pieces. 

Subdue Your Child’s Will 

How seldom do we see a person whose 
self-will was not restrained in childhood, 
becoming a Christian in later years. “A 
child left to himself,” not only “bringeth 
his mother to shame,” but almost surely 
brings ruin upon himself. The parent, 
who neglects, with love and firmness, to 
subdue his child, in the language of the 
Wiseman, “hateth his own son; but he 
that ioveth him chasteneth him betimes.” 

The son of piOu's, but too-indulgent 
parents, left home and ran into evil courses. 
His father tmd mother were almost heart¬ 
broken, but wrote continually to him letters 
overflowing with affection and earnest 
entreaties to leave his sinful ways. 


A friend was in his room “when one of 
these home-letters came. He read it seri¬ 
ously, and evidently with a troubled 
conscience; then sat a few moments lost 
in thought, when, suddenly rising, he dash¬ 
ed the letter in the fire, exclaiming “There, 
let them warn, write letters, pray, arid 
*vhine; it is of no use. A good whipping, 
well laid on ten years ago, would have 
done more to save me.” 

Submission to parental authority is a 
preparative for submission to God’s wUl, 
while continual self-indulgence fosters the 
evil passions of the heart, and strengthens 
its natural enmity to God. ’ 

The mother of a little girl who was 
always delicate and subject to fits at any 
excitement, was told by physicians to keep 
her as quiet as possible, and never let her 
be crossed. But instead of producing the 
- desired effect, this course made her peev¬ 
ish, irritable and stubborn. After making 
it a subject of earnest prayer, the mother 
decided to govern her as she did her otl>J& 
children. Taking the little one upon h^ 
knee, she told her of the error of the course 
she had pursued, and that henceforth she 
must obey, or be punished. 

Presently some duty was required, but 
the child paid no heed to it. Punishment 
followed, but still the little will held - out. 
It was repeated, with no better success. 
Again was the trial made, the mother's 
heart crying to God for strength and guid¬ 
ance. At last the little offender Was 
completely subdued, and became a most 
[ obedient, loving child. Once at midnight 
she waked her mother with the entreaty, 
“ Oh, mamma, pray for me, I am a great 
sinner.” It was not long before she gave 
good evidence that she “ was bom again.” 
The mother lived to hear her say, with 
pallid lips, “ I thank you, mamma, for 
punishing me that day. If you had not, I 
should have died in my sins, and_ gone to 
hell; but now I feel that my sins are for¬ 
given, and I am going to Jesus.” 

Parent, will you not heed the lesson? 
But never punish a child when you cannot 
pray at the same time for God to bless the 
chastisement. A punishment given in 
anger will do more harm than good. 

Some of Franklin’s Maxims. . 

The following from the pen of the great 
American philosopher. Dr. Franklin,shonld 
be printed in letters of gold, and hung u]^ 
in every school-room. These roaxim^.^ 
though often printed, lose nothing of their 
value by repetition: 

1. Plow deep while sluggards sleep, and 
you shall have com to sell and to keep. ^ 

2. Pride is as loud a beggar as Want; 
and a great deal more saucy. 

3. Silk and satins, scarlets and velvets, 
put out the kitchen fire. 

4. Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

5. Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined 
with Poverty, and supped with Infamy, j 

6. Extravagance and improvidence end 

at the prison door. \ 

7. It is easier to build two chimnies thati 
to keep one in fuel. 

8. If you would know the value _cf 
money, go and tiy to borrow some. 

9. The eyes of a master will do more; 
work than both of his hands. 

10. What maintains one vice would 
biing up two children. 

11. He that goes a borrowing returns 
sorrowing. 

12. Rather go to bed supperless than 
rise in debt. 

13. Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than 
labor wears. 

14. A life of leisure and a life of lazi¬ 
ness are two different things. 

15. Three removes are as bad as a fire. 

16. Creditors have better memories than 

debtors. • 

17. The rolling stone gathers no moss. ’ 

18. If you would have your busineA 
done, go; if not, send. 

19. It is foolish to layout money in the 
purchase of repentance. 

20. Buy what thou needest not, and if 
wUl oblige thee to sell thy necessaries. 

The Drunkard. 

It was midnight In an upper room of 
an old tenement sat a pale, emaciated wo¬ 
man, who has not yet seen twenty-five 
summers. She had toiled all day at the 
needle, and all the long hours of the/iight, 
and now, exhausted, paused a moment to 
relieve her aching eyes. Near her, upon 
a scanty bed, lay one whose hairs were 
finsted with age. It was thb poor wo¬ 
man’s mother. She, too, had been sewing, 
se-wing until her aged eyes could see no 
longer, and she threw herself upon the bed 
to obtain a little sleep. The two poor 
women are compelled to sew, sew, day afld 
night, to support ea6h other and one other. 
Who is the other ? The wife, as she 


pauses in her task, imagines she hears his 
footsteps stumbling on the stairway. It is 
her husband—one whom, not long ago, she 
wedded, proud, at the time, of Ids manhood 
and love. .But, a short time has made 
wonderful changes in him. He is still the 
kind-hearted, generous man he was when 
first she knew him ; but he has become a 
! drunkard, and that explains the change. 
IVTlen under the influence of liquor, he is 
a demon. Day after day, week after week, 
month after month, the vice grows upon 
him, and now he never comes home sober, 
and then only to destroy the quiet of his 
impoverished home. And from the earn¬ 
ings of that broken-hearted wife’s needle 
he dare, again and again, filch money with 
which to satisfy his burning appetite. 

The wife listens for the foot-steps on the 
stairway. How she does hope that for 
once they may sound as they used to sound, 
bold and manly. But the hope is crushed, 
for after a moment’s stumbling noise, the 
1 door flies open, and the inebriated husband, 
cnrsing and raving, plunges in upon-the 
floor. Her heart sinks within her, as he 
arises and demands money with which to 
purchase whiskey. She has not a penny. 
All that day has she sat and sewed, with¬ 
out a morsel to satisfy her hunger. • The 
last penny was expended for a candle, the 
last morsel given to her aged mother. 

“Money, money, curse you, money,” 
roars the crazy husband. 

“ I’ve none, not a penny to give you,” 
responds the wife in agony. 

“ You lie,” is the return, and stimulated 
by whiskey he rises again, and seizing a 
chair plunges it through the window.' 
Crash follows crash, and scream, scream, 
las article after article of the scanty furni¬ 
ture is destroyed, and the wife attempts to 
stay the fury of her husband. 

Then out of doors is heard the watch¬ 
man’s peculiar rap, heavy steps sound on 
the stairway, the door flies open once more, 
and two policemen enter and seize the in¬ 
furiated man just as he has seized a knife, 
and aimed to plunge it into the bosom of 
his devoted wife. ' ' 

The prisoner, raving and cursing, is 
dragged down the stairway, and is now 
secured in an iron ceU. 

Just such a case happened last night. 
They happen almost every night in this 
city; in fact, are so common that in our 
Police Court they excite no attention. In 
this case, the husband was committed to 
prison for ten days. He will stay there 
perhaps thirty, and then be released only 
to repeat the scene we have described. 
Such is the drunkard’s home and the 
drunkard’s life, as exhibited at the Police 
Court.— Oincinnati Times, Jvly 12. 


Teel Tour ‘Wipe. —If you are in 
trouble or a quandary, tell your wife—that 
is if you have one—aU about it at once. 
Ten to one her invention will solve your 
difficulty sooner than aU your logic. The 
wit of woman has been praised, but her 
instincts are quicker and keener than her 
reason. Counsel with your wife, or your 
mother, or sister, and be assured that light 
will flash upon your darkness. 'Women 
are too conunonly adjudged as verdant in 
all but purely womanish affairs. No phi¬ 
losophical student of the sex thus judges 
them. Their intuitions or insight are 
more subtle, and if they cannot see a cat 
in the meal, there is no cat there. In 
counseling one to tell his trouble to his 
wife, we would go further and advise him 
to keep none of his aflhirs secret from her. 
Many a home has been happily saved, and 
many a' fortune retrieved, by man’s full 
confidence in his “better half.” Woman 
is far more a seer and a prophet than man. 
if she “be given a fair chance. As a gen¬ 
eral rule, wives confide the minutest of 
their plans and thoughts to their husbands, 
having no involvements to screen from 
them. Why not reciprocate, if but for the 
pleasure of meeting confidence? We are 
certain that no man succeeds so well in 
the world as he who, taking a partner for 
life, makes her the partner of aU his im¬ 
pulses or judgment, which she wUl check 
and set right with her almost universaUy 
right instincts. “ Helpmeet,” was no in¬ 
significant title, as applied to man’s com¬ 
panion. She is a meet-help to him in 
eveiy darkness, difficulty and sorrow of 
life. And what she most craves and most 
deserves, is confidence —without which 
love is never free from a shadow. 


Little Children’s Dresses. — A 
distinguished physician who died some 
years, since, in Paris, declared: “ I believe 
that during the twenty-six years I have 
practiced my profession in this city, twen- 
•ty thousand children have been carried to 
the cemeteries, a sacrifice to the absurd 
custom of exposing their arms naked.” | 


I have often thought, if a mother were 
anxious to show the soft, white skin of her 
baby, and would cut out a round hole in 
the little thing’s dress just over the heart 
and then carry it about for observation by 
the company, it would do very little harm. 
But to expose the baby’s arms, members 
so far removed from the heart, and with 
such feeble circulation at best, it is a most 
pernicious practice. 

Put the bulb of a thermometer to a ba¬ 
by’s mouth, the mercury rises to 99 de¬ 
grees. Now, carry the same bulb to its 
little hand. If the arms be bare and the 
evening cool, the mercury will sink to 40 
degrees. Of course, all the blood which 
flows through these arms and hands must 
fall from 20 to 40 degrees below the tem¬ 
perature of the heart. Need I say that 
nrhen these cool currents of blood flow 
back into the chest, the child’s general 
vitality must be more or less compromised? 
And, need I add, that we ought not to he 
surprised at its frequently recurring affec¬ 
tions of the lungs, throat and stomach ? 

I have seen more than one child with 
habitual cough and hoarseness, or choking 
with mucus, entirely permanently relieved 
by simply keeping its arms and hands 
warm. Every observing and progressive 
physician has daily opportunities to witness 
• the same simple cure. 

A STORT is told of a very eminent law¬ 
yer in New York receiving a severe repri¬ 
mand from a witness on the stand, whom 
he was trying to brow beat. It was an 
important issue, and in order to save his 
cause from defeat, it was necessary that 
Mr. A should impeach the witness. He 
endeavored to do it on the ground of age. 
The, following dialogue ensued: 

Lawyer—How old are you ? 

"IVitness—Seventy-two years. 

L. Your memory, of course, is not so 
brilliant and vivid as it was twenty years 
ago, is it ? 

Vf. I do not know but it is. 

L. State some circumstances that occur¬ 
red, say some twelve years ago, and we 
shall be able to see how well you can re¬ 
member. 

"W. I appeal to your honor if I am to 
be interrogated in this manner, it is inso¬ 
lent 

J.^Yes, Sir; state it 

"W. "Well, Sir, if you compel me to do 
it, I will. About twelve years ago you 
studied in Judge B.’s office, did you not ? - 

L. Yes. 

"W. "Well, Sir, I remember your father 
coming into my office and saying to me— 
“ Mr. D. my son is to be examined to¬ 
morrow, and I wish yofi would lend me 
$15 to buy him a suit of clothes.” I re- 
member, also. Sir, that from that day to 
this, he has never paid me that sum. That, 
Sir, I remember, as though it had been but 
yesterday. • 

L. (Considerably abashed)—That will 
do. Sir. 

W. I presume it will. 

SeautiM and Useful Thought. 

A little daughter, ten years old, lay on 
her death bed. It is hard to part with the 
pet of the family; the golden hair, the 
loving blue eyes, the bird like voice, the 
truthful, affectionate child. How could 
she be given up ? Between this child and 
her father there had always existed, not 
relationship merely, but the love of congen¬ 
ial natures. He fell on his knees by his 
darling’s bedside and wept bitter tears. 
He strove to say, but could not, “ Thy will 
be done I” It was a conflict between grace 
and nature, such as he never before expe¬ 
rienced. His sobs disturbed the child, 
who had been lying apparently unconscious. 
She opened her eyes and looked very! 
much distressed. 

“ Papa, dear papa,” she said at length. 

“ What, my darling?”, answered her 
father, striving for composure. ' | 

“ Papa,” she asked, in feint broken 
tones, “ how much do I cost you every 
year?” , 

“ Hush, dear, do be quiet,” he replied in 
great agitation, for be feared delirium was 
coming on. - 

“ But please, papa, how much do I cost 
you?” 

To soothe her, he replied, though with 
a shaking voice, “'Well, dearest, perhaps 
two hundred dollars. "What then, dar¬ 
ling?” 

“ Because, papa, I thought—may be—- 
you would lay it out this year—in Bibles 
•—for poor children—to remember me by.” 

A beam of heavenly joy glanced in-the 
father’s heart; the joy of one noble, loving 
spirit mingling with its like. Self was 
forgotten—the sorrow of parting, the lonely 
future. Naught remained but the mission 
of love, and a thrill of gratitude that in it 
he and his beloved were co-workers. 


“ I will, my precious child,” he replied, 
kissing her brow with a solemn tenderness. 

“ Yes,” he added, after a pause, “I will' 
do it every year, as long as I live, and thus 
my Lilian shall yet speak and draw hun¬ 
dreds and thousands after her to heaven.” 


Happy 'Women. — A happy woman 1 
Is not she the very sparkle and sunshine 
I of life ? A woman who is happy becanse 
she can’t help it—whose smile even the 
coldest sprinkle of misfoiTune cannot 
dampen. Men make a terrible mistake 
when they marry for beauty, for talent, or 
for style; the sweetest wives are those 
who possess the magic secret of being con¬ 
tented under any circumstances. Rich or 
poor, high or low, it makes no difference ; 
the bright little fountain of joy bubbles up 
just as musically in their hearts. Do they 
live in a log cabin ? the firp light that leaps 
on its humble hearth becomes brighter than 
the gilded chandeliers in an Aladdin palace. 
Was ever the stream of life so dark and 
unpropitious that the sunshine of a happy 
face falling across its turbid tide, would not 
awake an answering gleam ? Why, these 
joyous tempered people don’t know half 
the good they do. 



Boston and New York, 


NORWICH STEAMBOAT LINE. 

Cabin passage, $4. Deck passage, $2.50 

Cars leaves Boston & ‘Worcester K. E. Sta¬ 
tion, Albany street, at 5.30, P. M. for Steamer 
CONJ^ECTICTJT, Capt. Brown, on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 

For new steamer CITY OF BOSTON, bnilt 
expressly for this line, Capt. Wm. Wilcox, 
Tnesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 

Tickets, berths and staterooms secured at 
the E. E. Station, aud at the office of Adams 
Express Company. Through tickets to New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
the principal places South and South-west, 
secured at. 84 Washington street. 

F. H. JONES, Agent. 

THE ATTESTIOX OF FERSOSS PCECHASIItG 

LOOKING-GLASSES, 

UPHOLSTEEY GOODS, 

rUBl^JTURI, ETC, 

Is respectfnlly invited to the very complete 
assortment at No. 12 CORNHILL, and 
25 WASHINGTON ST. 

Where may be found a great variety of HOCSE- 
i HOED ARTICLES, at moderate prices, 
adapted to the taste pf all. • 

I Particniar attention is given to UPHOLSTE¬ 
RY WORK, DRAPERIES, SHADES, etc., 

I furnished at short notice. Cornices, Basds, 
Pins, Rings, &c.— a full stock. 

ONE OF THE BEST STOCKS OF 

LACE CURTAINS 

IN THE CITY 

jMay be found at our store from the lowest price, 
to the most costly, comprising some of entirely 
new patterns, and of extra quality. 

Also FEATHER BEDS, FEATHERS by 
the pound, "Ptntir CURLED HAIR aiA’T- 
TRESSES, &c. * 

The Looking-Glass Department 

Contains the most fashionable Parisian styles, , 
and the Plates, of all sizes and shapes, are of 
the Purest French White. - ' 

In store, a very extensive assortment of 
LOOKING-GLASSES, suitable for generaf use. 
BLAKE & DAVENPORT, 
Manufacturers arid Importers. 

12 Comhill and 25 Washington St., Boston,- ■ 

Carpettngs & Window Shades. 

T he attention of all who are in want of the 
above named goods, is respectfully called 
to our arrangement for the SPRING TRADE, 
which will enable ns to offer inducements, both 
in STYLE and prices, which cannot be surpassed. 
Our connection with 

Foreign and American SlamiJactureTS 
is such, that we shall always have their latest 
productions at the very earliest moment, many 
styles, of which ;-will be confined exclusively to 
our own sales. 

Customers will be particular to notice, that 
in addition to our stock of 

CAKPETINB AND OIL CLOTHS, 
we are largely engaged in the mannfactnre 
and sale of every description of Window Shades 
and Curtain Goods, which will enable them to 
make their selections from one stock, which 
cannot be done at any other store in the city. 

Those who are in search of the latest and 
best styles can find them here, at the lowest 
prices; and those who are not so particular as 
to style, but prefer a better quality at a low 
price, can have a selection from goods which 
we are constantly receiving from New York 
Auction Sales, at great Bargains. 

GEO. W. CHIPMAN & CO. 

78 and 80 Union, and 136 Hanover St, Boston. 

P. S.—We make and sell the best Curtain 
Fixtures in the country, which we.will offer 
to the trade at a bargain. 

J. B. VIVTAN & SO^, 

c|anf Cailurs, 

140 Washington Street, 

BOSTON. 

J. B. VIVIAN, J. L. VIVIAN, E. H. YIVIAN. 

B. E. DELAND, 

(Formerly DELAND & SNOW,) 
IMTOETER AND DEALER IN 

WI NES , BE ANDIES, GIN, 

W ri. l bXK KS, CIGADS, &C. &C; 

No. 7 Merchants Bow, 

_Ne ar State St. BOSTON._ 

CHEAP JOB PBnnmG. 

251’VTashiiigton Street 


We would remind onr friends and the public, 
that we are always prepared to attend to orders 
for all kinds of 

Book and Job Printing 

at the lowest rates. Those in want of CARDS, 
j CIRCULARS, BIUl. HEADS. HANDBILLS, 
j or any other kind of Printing, are reqnested 
1 to give ns a call. 
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. Y«, twenty years hW^yvinged 

Since that mysterioas word Xspoke, 

When on a beantcous sammer night • 

1 first assumed a flowery yoke.' . v 

I long had craved the hlissful chain, ? 

And cheerfully snbscribed.the vow; 

Perhaps I’d do the same again ; 

Perhaps—though I am older now. 

Ah, well do I recall the time 
When she, now pensive by ray side, 

Stooped, in her blushing raoruing prime, 

A tender, sweet, and hashful bride; 

And I so proud of that dear hand. 

Could scarce contain myself for bliss : 

Pd bought a tract of fairy land. 

And sealed luy purchase with a kiss. 

For happiness we trimed our sail. 

My darling little bride and I, 

Hope’s breezes blew a pleasant gale. 

And gently smiled the summer sky; 

The world seemed made for her and me. 

All bright wherever we might turn, 

Our life to be a tranquil sea— 

Sweet innocents! we’d much to learn 

For soon did care’s disturbing breath 
ItsAalefuI influence impart, ^ ! ■ 

And bitter sorrow, bom of death; 

O’ercast the sunshine of our heart. 

But still as trouble round ns rose, /r. 

Each closer, fonder, clung to each, 

'Blessed with the strength of love’s repose. 
Enduring all that grief could teach.: 

We’d much of joy, though small our sphere. 
And craved no more extended fame,- 
For children made our dwelling dear—: 

’Twas wonderful how fast they came. 

“ The more the merrier,” we said, • , , 

And in them every wish was blest.: : 

A part in our embrace have staid, - ' 

A mound in Woodlawn tells tiie rest. 

Those twenty years have left their trace 
Upon her brow, then smooth and fair. 

And stole, some say, the witching grace 
That once her features used to wear; 

Bat still I see the same kind eyes 
Beam on me with a light as true 
As when, in love’s young paradise, 

I first their inspiration knew. 

“Politeness Pays.” 

AN EVESTDAT SKETCH. 


Among the acquaintances of my youth 
there was one Peter Cox; and I am sorry 
to say that, from what little stock of patience 
he may have possessed, he invested none 
of it in Politeness. At aU events, he did 
not do it when he entered business. Peter 
was a builder fay trade, and one of the 
most thorough and faithful workmeu in the 
country. If he undertook a contract, he 


was sure to perform his part punctually 
and properly. Still he was not always 
employed, for many who might otherwise 
have hired him, were repulsed by his un¬ 
couth manner of treating them, and sought 
assistance elsewhere. - " 

“ Peter,” said his wife to him, one even¬ 
ing, “ do you - know that you have lost a 
good jofa just fay offending Mr. Graham ?’ 

Peter looked up from his paper, and 
asked her what she meant. 

“I mean,” she replied, “ that Mr. Gra¬ 
ham has hired Leavitt to build his new 
house.” * 

- “ Well—what of it?” said Peter, rather 
crustily. 

“1 Why, I am ivery sure that he meant to 
have hired you to do the job ; and that he 
would have done so had you not offended 
him.” 

“ How did I offend him?” 

“ By not listening to him when he wishetl 
to describe to you his plan for the building.” 

“ His plan was a foolish one.” 

“ Well, suppose it was; if you had felt 
it to be your business to tell him so, you 
might have done it in a polite way.” 

“ Bah!” cried Peter, with a snap of Ms 
fin'gwf “’dot^t talk of politeness in business. 
If I were to pty setCi a, Mj wlite to^ 
v e r yw aj ^^ ymppcn^tolc^ nipi^''Htg;f 
rshould have my hands' 

I tMuk^it would pay,” ventured the 
wife.' 

Peter pooh’d at the idea; and then told 
his wife-that he wanted to read. 

About a month after this Peter came 
home in unusual spirits. He had been out 
of work for some time, and had been rather 
moody and crusty. His wife noticed the 
change, and asked him what had happened. 

“There’s a prtispect of work,” he replied. 

“ We are to Iiave better times in town. 
Sumner Wilkins, of Byfield, has bought 
the whole of the water-power on our 
stream, and is going to erect a factory here. 

I think ril get the job. They say that 
Wilkins would rather have some one here 
to do it, and my friends will recommend 
me.” 

Mrs. Cox was highly delightetl, for she 
knew that such a job must pay well; and 
she hoped that her husband might not be 
disappointed. 

A few days afterwards an order came 
for some window blinds and one after¬ 
noon, while he was busy at his bench, a 
man came, and watched him at his work 
for some few seconds without speaking. 
He was a middle aged man, rather coarse¬ 
ly clad; and Peter supposed it must be 
some one who wanted work. 

“ How djr’e do?” said the stranger, as 
Peter laid aside the slat wMch he had just 
finished. 

“How dy’e do?” returned Peter, in a 
sort of uncouth grunt. 

“That looks like good lumber you’re 
working there,” remarked the visitor. 

“ It’s good enough,” was the response. 

“What is such lumber worth here?” 

“I don’t know;” and as Peter thus an¬ 
swered, he took another slat, and began to 
plane it. . 

“I suppose you buy some lumber, -sir,’ 
said the stranger. ■ 

“ I do when I want it,” returned Peter, 
without looking up from his work. 

“Is there any in" town to be sold?” 

“ They’ll tell you at the mill. I don’t 
saw lumber myself.” p; 

“But you know the value of it,”.re-1 
i marked the stranger, with a slight touch i 

I of feeling in his tone. 1 

t “Who told you?” retorted Peter. 

I “ I supposed, as you were in the way of 
i using considerable lumber of various kinds, 

• that yon would be proper-to ask.” • 


“Well, sir,” said our grouty builder, in 
his uncoutli, unkind and ungentlemanly 
way, “ It so happens tliat I have something 
else to attend to besides keeping the price 
of lumber for every body, who may hap¬ 
pen to want a few boards.” 

“Ah! yes; I didn’t know you were so 
busy,” returned the visitor, in the coolest 
and most polite manner imaginable. “Par¬ 
don me if I have interriipted you.” - And 
with this, he left the shop. 

Peter Cox had done no more in this in¬ 
stance than he bad done a great many 
times before; but yet he could not put it 
from his mind so easily. Somehow it 
'clung to-him, and even after an hour had 
passed, he found himself wishing that he 
had treated his visitor with a little more 
decency. But it was too late now. 

■ Peter got his bUnds aU made, and then 
waited for jiews fronr Byfield, as it was 
expected Sumner Wilkins would soon 
make arrangements to commence opera¬ 
tions. He felt sure of the job, as his friends 
had seen Wilkins, and recommended him 
strongly. It would be as good as three 
dollars a day to him for several months. 

One morning, as Peter came out on to 
the stjreet,: lu^heard-it -remarked^ that WU- 
: kjn&ihad -got his hattds- all’ ieiigttg^ijli^axid 

i not bej^sibt^ thongStoar bnildwr rlSure-^ 
ly he would have had some notice of such 
a move. Half an hour after that, he was 
standing at the door of a grocery, when a 
man drove up in a carriage, and camelnto 
the store. He bowed to one or two who 
stood there, but gave Peter only a cold 
look. It was the man who had called at 
his shop two weeks before, and inquired 
the price of lumber. He was dressed 
plainly as ever, but he drove a splendid 
horse, and the carriage was a costly one. 

“ Who is that man ?” Peter asked, after 
the stranger had gone, ' 

“That,” returned a by-stander, in evi¬ 
dent surprise; “ don’t you know him ?” 

“ ii'o Who is it ?” 

“ Why, that is Mr. Wilkins.” . 

“ Sumner Wilkins, of Byfield.” 

“ The man who is going to build the 
factory?” 

“Yes.” 

Peter Cox left the room with a sinking 
heart; and bjthe time he reached his shop 
he was almost sick. What a fall it was. 
He went home to dinner, and ere long his 
wife had learneii the whole story. She 
had already learned that the great job had 
been given to another, and now why it had 
been done. -. ., -c , 

“ Wliy diiln’t he let me know who he 
was when he came into my shop?’ said 
Peter in a petulant mood. - . 

“That isn’t the question;” suggested the 
wife, speaking as considerately as possible. 
“ It would be better, Peter, if you would 
ask why didn’t you treat him respectfully? 
It seems, from your own account, that he 
asked a very simple and proper question—- 
such a question as any man ought to an¬ 
swer mth pleasure. I tell you, my hus¬ 
band, POEITESESS FATS. If yoU COuId 
only overcome your habit of treating stran¬ 
gers so nncouthly, you would be greatly 
the gainer thereby.” 

For some days Peter Cox was sore and 
morose. He saw the work commenced 
upon the factory without his assistance, and 
he feared that he should have but little 
business for some time to come. He had 


ing, when some, one entered, 
up; 


He looked 

and saw Air. Wilkins. 

“ How d’ye do?” said the capitalist. 

“ How d’ye do?” returned the builder. 
“You are,not very busy, I take it,” 
added Wilkins. 

A quick, rough answer was making its 
way to Peter’s lips; but he did not speak 
it. He recollected himself in season. He 
had j taken a solemn obligation upon him¬ 
self that he would not allow any more such 
woiUs to go onk from his mouth upon his 
fellow men. t 

“;^o, sir,” he replied, as. soon as the old 
spirit had been qUeUed; “ I am not very 
busy just now.” ' , 

“ Perhaps yon would like to work for 
me— ■ \ . 

“.i you wish it.” 

“Well,” said Wilkins. “I am in want 
of help, and should like to employ you. I 
meant to have employed you before; and 
perhaps you can imagine why I did not. 
However,” he added, as he saw Peter’s 
eouiilenance fall, “ there’s no need of re¬ 
fenring to that, only for the lesson it teach¬ 
es. I felt the cut of your rudeness very 
deeply; and, the more so, because I (ould 
nofe-'see wherein I had given any occasion 

“ anB as" ycii'have intimated, I found a 
lesson in the result; and I hope I may 
profit by it.” 

“That’s enough, sir. And so we’ll let 
the past go.” Wilkins extended his hand 
as he spoke, and Peter grasped it wanuly. 

“And now,” the visitor continued, “letfs 
come to our business. Tlie man whom I 
had engaged to superintend the erection of 
my mill, has so much other business that 
he would like to be spared from this; so, 
if you will take it, I will let him go.” 

Of course Peter took it; and when the 
mill Was done, so well and faithfully had 
he performed his work, that he had more 
offers of valuable contracts than he could 
poASibly attend to.. 

■ Bht Peter Cox did not forget the prime 
secret of this new success.' He knew that 
he was eminently qiialified as an architect 
and builder; but this was not all. He also 
knew that the last lesson he had learned 
was the most valuable one—that the last 
investment he had made was yielding him 
the greatest interest. And, moreover, the 
income from -the Politeness which he had 
come to possess was not all gross and ma- 
teriaL No, no—one of its highest and 
purest fruits was that which came to his 
heart and which remained with him to 
bless him. wherever he went. 


Self ControL 


A Family Incident. 


BY T. S. ABTHUB. 


. “Mother!” cried a little girl, rushing 
into the room where a lady sat reading, 
“ mother, John struck me in the face with 
all his might! Oh, dear, it hurts so .i”! 

And the child pressed her hand against 
her cheek, and threw her head backward 
and forward as if she was in great pmn. 

The lady’s foce reddened, instantly, and 
the book fell from her hand to the floor. 
There was anger in her heart against John, 
and, in the blindness of her sudden indig¬ 
nation; she resolved to' punish him with a 
set«*«hastisenient. But ere she reached 


at first been inclined to think very hard off the apjertment hnwhicb her child had been 


Sumner Wilkins; buWwhen he . came to 
reflect more, calmly, he thongld: differently. 
He eoold not wonder that the man BrA 
been repulsed hy his rudeness. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Peter 


ings, the mother went back to the room 
where she had left her weeping child, and 
sitting down in her old place said, with as 
steady a voice as she could command. 

“ Agnes, let me see your cheek.” 

“ Oh, dear! how it hurts!” sobbed Ag¬ 
nes, as she,came to her mother’s side, her 
hand stiU pressed to her face. i 

The lady gently removed the hand, and 
^trxamined her little girl’s cheek. There 
wa.s a red mark, as if a blow had been re¬ 
ceived, but no evidence of a bruise. 

“Agnes I*! ,^id the mother, now speak¬ 
ing very calmly and gently,’ yet with a 
firmness that at once subdued the excite¬ 
ment of her child’s mind. “ I want you 
to stop crying, and tell me all about this 
trouble with John.” 

The child’s tears ceased to flow, and she 
looked up into her mother’s face. 

“Agnes, who gave the first provocation 
in this matter, you or John t” ; 

, “John struck me in the facereplied 
the child, evincing a great deal of angry 
feeling toward her brother. - ; 

“Why did he strike yon?” ‘ 

Agnes was silent. 

“What was the trouble between you 
and John ?” inquired the mother. . ' 

Why, 'Mary saw it. ’ .'She’ll tell .you 
John struck' me 'irT'nte lace wiin aii 
hismightl” ■ "- 

“ Tell Mary I wish to see her.” 

Agnes went for her sister. When'they 
returned the mother said; ' 

“Now, Maiy', tell me all about this 
trouble with John and Agnes.” - 

“Yon saw him strike me, didn’t you, 
Mary ?” said Agnes, with the eagerness of 
resentment. 

“ I will question Mary,” said the motheri 
“ and while I am doing so, you, Agnes, 
must have nothing to say. After Mary 
has finished/then you can correct her state¬ 
ment if you wish to. Now, Mary, say 
on.” 

“ Well, mother. I’ll teU you just how it 
was,” said Mary. “ Agnes was teasing 
John, and John got angry.” 

“And struck his sister.”' There was a 
tone of severity in the mother’s voice. 

“ I think the blow was accidental,” said 
Mary. “ John declared that it was, and 
tried his best to comfort Agnes: even 
promising to give her his pet kitten, if she 
would stop crying, and not make trouble 
by telling you. But she was angry,'and 
would not listen to him.” 

; “ Tell me just what occurred, Mary, and 
then 1 shall know exactly how far both 
were to blame.” 

“Well,” answered Mary, “ Jolui and I 
were playing checkers, and Agnes would, 
every now and then, steal up behind John 
and push his elbow when he was making 
a move. It worried him, and he asked 
her over and over again not to do so. But 
she did not mind what he said. At last 
Jolm pushed the board from him and would 
not play any longer. He was angry. 
Still Agnes seemed bent on aimoying him. 
John got a book, and sat down near the 
window to read. He had not been there 
long before Agnes stole up behind him, 
whipped the book out of his hand, and ran 
away. John sprung after her, and they 
had a struggle for the book, in which Ag¬ 
nes got a blow upon the face. I was look¬ 
ing at them, and I tMnk the blow was ac- 
ddentak It seemed so at the time, and 
John declared that he did not mean to! 
strike her. Tliat is alL mother.” 


touch of sorrow in her voice, “ did you „ 
strike Agnes on purpose ?” 

The boy’s lips quivered, but no answer 
came through them. He looked into Ms 
mother’s eyes for a moment or two, until 
tears blinded him, and then he laid his face 
down upon her bosom arid sobbed. With 
love’s tender instinct the mother drew her 
arm tightly round her boy, and then there 
was silence_for the space of nearly a min¬ 
ute. 

“ It was an accident, I am sure,” whis¬ 
pered the mother, placing her lips close to 
the ear of her boy. 

“ Indeed it was,” John answered back 
with earnestness. “My hand slipped as 
I tried to get my book from her, and it 
struck her in the face. I was sorry.” 

What else could the mother do than kiss 
with ardor the fair brow of her boy, against 
whom, under the influence of anger, she 
had passed a hasty judgment. She almost 
shuddered at the thought of the unjust 
punishment she had come nigh inflicting 
while blind from excitement. 

“The chief blame, I sSe, rests with Ag¬ 
nes,” said the lady, turning with some se¬ 
verity of voice and cotmtenance towards 
her little girl, who now stood with the - 
ispectnf areidprit miatastitoiiaataeaaMtotratf 


r was ncTYinq-MBiBBig^anp. 
up quickly. “ She aoves to tea.se, ybu^ 
know, and I was wrong to get angry ” 

“ But teasing does not come from a good ■ 
spirit,” replied the mother, “and I am 
sorry tliat my little girl can find no higher 
enjoyment than the pleasure of aimoying 
her brothers and sisters. I am satisfied 
with you, John, but not with Agnes y and 
now you may leave us alone.” 

John and Mary went out, and left their 
mother alone with Agnes. When the little 
girl joined her brothers and sisters some ' 
time afterward, she had a sober fece, like 
one whose spirit was not at ease with itself, : 
She had been guilty of a double wrong, 
and bad come near drawing down upon ? 
her innocent brother an unjust punishment. ? 
So clearly had her mother brought tliis to 
her vieiv, that shame followed conviction, 
and she was now ready to acknowledge--, 
her fault, and promise better conduct in 
the future. But the one who profited most ■ 
by this scene of trouble, was the children’s ; 
mother. After all was harmonized again, • 
and she was alone with her own thoughts, ? 
she lifted a heart of thankfulness for self- 
control, and prayed that she might ever 
possess her spirit in calmness. She trem- 3 
bled in thinking. of the evil that would I 
have followed a blind punishment of her ; 
noble-hearted boy. ' 


playiz^ site paused suddenly, and stood 
stiilL A timely thought glancing through 
her mhid had arrested her steps. 

“This will not do. I must control my¬ 
self” said, speaking half aloud. Then 


SoriiRONious, a wise teacher of the 
people, (lid not allow bis sons and daugh¬ 
ters, even when they were grown up, to 
associate with persons whose lives were 
not moral and pure. 

“ Father,” said the gentle Eulalia, one 
day, when he had refused to permit her to 
go, in company with her brother, to visit 
the frivolous Lucinda —^ Father, yon must 
think that we are very weak and childish, 
since you are afraid that it would be dan¬ 
gerous to us in visiting Lucinda.” 

Without saying a word, the father tewk 
a coal from the hearth and handed it to his ; 
daughter. “It will not burn you, my ; 
child,” said he; “ only take it-" 

Eulalia took the coa!, and beheld her 
tender white hand was black; asnd witisout 
thinking, she touched her white dress sail 
it was all blackened. 


wa.s in his shop, doing nothing but think--.after a resolute strife with her angry feel- 


See,” said Eulalia, somewhat di-<cien- 5 - 
ed. as she looked at her hand:; and dress, 
“Call your brother,” said the lady, in a I “one cannot be careful ecoagh when han- 
subdued voice. John entered the room in ■ dhn? eoaL- 

a few moments. He was pale, and looked: said her father. You 

, . ' . ^ : see, my ctuid, that the coal, even though rt 

troubltNi. ^ ‘ ' ,jjq bum you, has nevertheless blaek- 

“ My SOD,” said the mother, speaking ened you. So is the company of immoral 
without apparent excitement, yet with a- persons.” 
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The Gallaudet Guide and Deaf Mutes’ Companion. 


Sliif SaUauM 1 exist in both the East and the ‘West,! nst/wra/ signs, and paying more attmtion jown, for mutes. I rejoice to know that 


remote from all the scenes of actual war¬ 
fare, but where men are learning the art 


PEAratTES- coMPAitm ris 


- -- - ^{gpiaj of the Country's power, but we Hartford has been that the number^of^fe^ >*OId Hartford,^ would bring about a bet- 

BOSTON, august, 1861. ^nnot help being proud of what has been pupils is too great. Marvel of masrtls, ter state of affairs. I have no doubt of the 

"“ir I --^ 7 in^cates the heathful condition y jiead of the Institution and his fe- nltimate success of the measure for which 

Four numbers more and the second vol- ot the Kepubhc, and proves that it is a ... j • -r A~n 1 . 1 . . • - 

^ u u . 1 . • sistants can do justice to a family <315o0 you have been contending ever since it 
lime of the Qallandet is completed, nation of men, and of men who know their -in j . .t, oka 1 .' j Lrm. , , • .... 

1 V'’c entered A ities at the com in the world, and are capable of pnpils nU (xxiped up together, _50 boys was proposed. The last is the best, so 


than has heretofore been bestowed jn the the most intelligent mutes are united in 
schools to the acquisition of written <|r eon- the belief that the establishment of such a 
neeted language. Our great objectioh to school within that State, - independent of 
Hartford has been that the numberjofjfegr ‘ Old Hartford,’ would bring about a bet- 
pupils is too great. Marvel of marvels, ter state of affairs. I have no doubt of the 
if the bead of the Institution and his fe- nltimate success of the measure for which 
sistants can do justice to 'a family <31-:|o0 you have been contending ever since it 


lowed eveiy word through the main arti- Cruveilhier, in his immortal work oq 
cle, postscripts and notes,—analyzing and Anatomy, treating of the Pigmentmn, says; 
weighing the logic of Ws arguments. “All the different shades of color observed 

Mr. Editor, the Tattler admits Mr. F. in the skin of the several races of mankind 

is a regular brick; a genuine Southern belong to either the white, the black, or 
gamecock,ever ready to pitch into.anylwly, the copper^colored variety: they depend 
ev^ Wendell Phfflips himself. What a upon the presence of a coloring matter 
command of language he has! Lightning- called the Pigmentum, which exiL in the 
like his mind flashes, and, with a velocity European as well as in the ne-wo thoimt. 


ire entered uiKin our duties at the com- ™ j “ 7 . , 7 7 :; c 7 kr • , i^^uropean as well as in the negro, though 

- making it good against all the evil influen- and girls. In the days of Gallaudet^ and take heart, Mr. Smith. ‘ Never give Up calculated to astonish Old Saturn, his pen in a less marked dem-PA 7- i, • f 

and when too, there was a balance against We are indebted to the Principal, for a ^bout classification. j ‘ to which we have- taken exceptions, in As is univLally acceded Mr F is an nLZ T • 1 " " 

aar first volume of no inconsidemble copy of the forty-fifth Annual Report of Ifdid not believe this, we should say another column. . abl7writr; b^IL Te to be d 

amount. This was not at all encouraging, the American Asylum, at Hartford, pre- nothing. But such being onr firm convic- educators of deaf mutes, anxious to Tattler has as yet seen nothino' in his (Mr cuticle 1 who r ^ 

But with the aid so generously extended seated to the Directors, May 11, 1861. tion, nothing can unroot it 1 will certainly j,., J wculdlstify ^ layer 

by our subscribers, that indebtedness has Whole number of pupils on the list, 265. We take exception also to the reoiirt of Sood, havmg > , ■ a • ’ iw. • a ^ ^ ’'P'* 

hppn d:«pl,nr,rpd -ind tn-dnv thpri'./.Vp A « j 7 1 . .k o-oA ' ® ^ carcfully examined the different systcms hobby, judging fitim the inco- dermis or remains attached to the dprm.-. 

Deen discharged, and, to-day, the Omde Average attendance through the year, 224. onr Lpmslnrivp Pnmmhipp wh.vi. li.i, .u:... a =_ J. _ -<• v,:_._ a .v _ k... • - , to the dermis. 


of general business prostration, and when brought to a.ssail it. 

newspapers were daily, every where in all - 

parts of the country, giving up the ghost. The American 1 
and when too, there was a balance against We are indebted 


The American Asylum at Hartford. 
We are indebted to the Principal, for a 


our first volume of no inconsiderable copy of the forty-fifth Annual Report of 
amount. This was not at all encouraging, the American Asylum, at Hartford, pre- 
But with the aid so generously extended seated to the Directors, May 11, 1861. 
by our subscribers, that indebtednes.s has Whole number of pupils on the list, 265. 
been discharged, and, to-day, the Guide Average attendance through the year, 224. 
goes forth entirely free from debt. On Number of classes, 14; with the same 
account of our position on the Massachu- number of teachers. Messrs. Ballard, 
setts School question there were those who Sutton and Porter, Instructors, had resign- 
believed that we were not the man to con- ed during the year, and their places had 
duct the paper, an organ of an a.ssociation been filled by J. L. Wheeler, D. Tousley, 
of which, moreover, we had never been a and J. L. Noyes. 

member. But we understood our new The large family in the Asylum had 


half of what it now is, or even less, thpim- ——■■»»»— - 

provement in the pupil was much gneater The following are the passages in the 
which puts to naught at once all the\alk Annual Report of the American Asylum 
about classification. 4 ‘ which we have- taken exceptions, in 

If we did not believe this, we should say another irolumn. 
nothing. But such being onr firm convic- “As educators of deaf mutes, anxious to 
tion, nothing can unroot it 1 ‘^em “ the way which will certainly 

^ ^ . secure to them the greatest good, havmg 

We take exception to the repiirt of carefuUy examined the different system^ 

miy* T,onnol«fiTTix 


our Legislative Committee which th^ Re- in use both in this country and in Europe, herency of his arguments and the exces- but is independent of eitJipr * 

port before us quotes with evident satis- and impartially considered and compared sive nervousness of his diction, his Buce- “ The *olor of the skin wh’ "l * 

faction. To be sure, the gentlemen !com- conscientiously balus is literally floored; but, seeing that ter of such interest in the 

psing the Committee are respectable^, institution hind legs are now kicking in the air, of mankind, and which forms one of the 

but what do they know, what ca'ft entrusted to our care- Indeed, we are not ke still lives* As soon as the Southern principal chariictere of the several human 

learn in one or two days of the Asylum aware that any change in this respect is mail routine is resumed and 3Ir. F. reads races, h^ a tolerably constant relati t 

and its system of instruction ? Where did demanded or desired by its patrons and Lizzie’s communication, which itself is a the color of the hafr- ® 

..k_.k.t_ _k... .. fiiends. , . .. . . - . “aif- tnus, individuals 


uu* OC.V xne large lamily m ttie Asylum tiau they go for all their infornmtion hut to . , . . . ^ ^ brilliant coup de grace to the death of the with light hair have generollv T- 

position, and took off our partisan shoes, enioved iinusiiallv frood health no rase of rr -.c .k • . . j . a tt j “ 1 he occasional agitation of the subject ^ j , % . . ° generally tairer skins 

Ho„,elUodo,aIUhooir=„n..totowe Wa ZZ^Zlo to .o toeo.iq-of Jadbgo retoo toodvototo able to.gh to,„gh ,h. pep-aad-to w, aUo, .ad hah-iaaccoa,p.tod rtb , 

, g. . ,/• ... .. If e are com peiieu to taxe exception to be attached to theu-conclusions. the establishment of another school for he will, it is hoped, give to the defunct what analovons color of tK.. t , 

avereraine rom scussing equesion, certain portions of the Report. It speaks And we admit too, that the gentlemen, deaf mutes in New England in opposition m«er a decent burial at the S<mth West binoes the'coloring matter is d fi ' •" 

our readws can judge. We have not touch- of the movement in Massachusetts, for comprising the Board of Directors of the But those more especiidly inter- corner of his plantation, whither, accord- the skin, as it is in'the hair and “ 

ed upon it except when directly drawn out what it is nleased to term an ooDosidon ti ^ a i ii ♦ ui j ested in the matter, to whom has been . . ^ » - . • i in tne liair, and in the in- 

and then wehavLndeavored to dismiss the Twi 7v. t -.VT ^ Asylum are aU respectable and entrusted the public money for the educa- >«g to Sir. Senex’s msmnation, he has gone terior of the eye. Moreover, the transi- 

Tnattc -fi, r .1 f 1 - . • men, who would not do any tion of the deaf and dumb, have examined to play the shepherd. On that occasion, tion, in regard to the color of the skin fmm 

rwi as ewwor so repyaspossi- gaged m the movement though couched in thing wrong themselves or allow it lobe particularly the merits of this question, and Rev. Wendell Phillips will be happy to the white to the black races of k' d 
’’ 7^ . ■ , , apparently kind language, is yet somewhat done by others. But the high character ^ave uniformly decided t^t neither for this deliver an eulogy on the excellent qualities occurs throu-h a succession of Inf 7 

There e^sts no good reason why the personal. Who are those engaged in the of the Directors is no guarantee that their f *7^^ other reason is there a demand for Bucephalus. Mr. F. is shades : thus^I h7e found a collT f 

paper should be discontinued. At the movement alluded to ^ The Renort sneer- ...-ii nffa.,a a .i such a school. The Committee on Public . 7,1 f . ave round a coloring mat- 

close of the venr we must rps!.r„ to stouter • I “ f f r ^MkT.i ^ subordinates will attend to their duties and Charitable Institutions of the Massachu- also assured that a suitable monument, for ter precisely similar to that of the ne-ro’s 

. , 1 ki * • J *k y latimatea (p. 19) that they are men, do all things in decency and in order, unless setts Legislature were authorized in Janu- ^h'oh the Tattler will most cheerfulJy fur- skin beneath the epidermis of severnt'Fn 

hands and abler minds the trust committed who covet positions in the Institution, which they personally superintend the man^e- ary last to visit the American Asylum, in nish designs yraris, will be reared to his ropeans, particnlariv nnon the 
to us and_ there are no lack of com- their want of hearing and speech forbids ment of the Institution. ^ , ‘ which the deaf mutes from that State have m^ry at our own expense; and upon its and upon the t^d frees of thee wh7 

petent men in our midst. If only subsenb- their filling. To be sure, if does not say ItistobehopedthatfheywiUthoron^V h^herto b^n; educated, for the purpose of tablet will be inscribed an epitaph in Latin havelivedexposed to a stron^ i t 
ers who are now indebted to the Associa- this in plain language, but it intimates the ^ eonfi.tmn cenemlW .nfi «f P P uvea exposed to a strong solar heat» 

tion will remit the cash to the Treasurer, game thing. Name, if they can, one in 
the continuance of the paper, for which a Boston, who would accept a position in 
general desire has been expressed, will be their Institution. They cannot do this— 
a foregone conclusion. they do not sustain their charge,—they do 

“ not abandon it—they evade it, and because 

We have received accounts of successes . „ , „ l^fmdnrAd fn 


7 we had a year or two ago, introduced to it is not easy to right the wrongs that wiU Committee. In their' report to the Legis- 

wonby the Union s forces in Missom, and legislature, some of their creep into public Institutions when they lature, they say; ‘ We can not discharge 

® particulara of Gen. of their ^iq have become thoroughly established. "*7 Commonwealth, without 

AIcCIellan s brilliant victories m Virgima, perfectness, and to make insinuations These remarks, which we have offered agam to the strenuous and persis- 

whereby the Northwestern part of that ,^k„J .hev on,rht not to insinuate k 7® tent effort for some change in the mode of 

g™.d old Sto, to been relltod torn te ad, edntoing on. deaf and dumb, ^din.be 

^ ^ • 11 * mi . railing to sustain tnemseives m tnis, Take the Reform school at Westboro/or first place vre aver that no mode can be 

Tiressure of rebellion, ihe veteran oatnot .t_ _k_kv k _tk-k?_i»ki_v . __ . _ _ T _j_ Aj ___?_ _i .i kt_. n 


ItistobehopedthatfheywiUthoron^ly looking into its conditfon genendly ^d of ‘^Wet will be inscribed an epitaph in Latin have lived exposed to a strong solar heat.” 
investigate any matter hereafter complaiped investigating the subject above referred to. i^y learned Editor of the American The last sentence confirms the opinion 
of by the mutes however trivial and if .the They were accompanied by Doctor Howe, Annals of the Deaf and Dumb. Poor which Saint Pierre expressed in his “Stu 
system is bad, institute reform. 'The high Superintendent of the School for the Blind Bucephalus! ' dies of Nature,” that “ the <»lor of all th 

character of the gentlemen on the Board Boston, who has Imd much expe- Ee<jniescat in pace. nations is so much the eiFeet of elim^e 

, ,,. . xk ..k- -Ilk J nence in the management of chantable , , , me ^ect oj climate, 

s ou eagnaranea a is one. institutions and whose suggestions we may Rut, as Mr. F. dropped a hint that he descendants of Europeans, settled 

We know how easy it is to find fault, but presume to have been valuable to the might go to his colony as soon as it was in there, assume the black tint after the lapse 
it is not easy to right the wrongs that wiU Committee. In their report to the Legis- motion, the name of Booth suggests some generations. This is perceptible 
creep into public institutions when they lature. they say; ‘ We can not disch^ge Boothia,—a land somewhere in the Arctic “ Bidia, in the posterity of the Mo<mls 
will have become thoroughly estabfished. ^feSng agL to freTeTuoSZone, belonging-if I mistake not-to Mr. tribes derived from the extermity of Iria/ 
These rei^rks, which we have offered, change in the mode of Booth of Iowa. The Tattler feels sure whose name signifies whiter, at this day as* 

may be applied to other similar Institutions, educating our deaf and dumb. And in the that Mr. Booth will, with a readiness cred- Wack as the nations they have conquered.” 
rake the Reform school at Westborq^or first place we aver that no mode can be hable to his heart, offer his whole land to Here the Tattler wonders if Mr. Flour- 


Ian is ent^ed to be cailert^^^^ ofinstructmn has grown out ot the nec^s- frture that all was going on right at W^t- ;;;en7^^:^d s;venty:ev7n oV^h^t^ therefor in the Georgia shmplastera in case anthorides.-be wiH Snr 

Tvrnreetlns- He is the coiintrv’s swnrd is advocatmg the i^ro until complainfr food W strong^je paid.QutjftLthfi. avails of the funds of the . hard money is not to be had.... Falstaff’s og* qty-CTrticrSkzr^-Dts^ *. 

niarceuu^ e is xne cou ry s s establishment of another school in New made, and a Committee of the Legislature Institution at Hartford, where our deaf Boothia is a de-light-ful place to live in; ^®rier 

Scott 13 its s le . ^ e orces o en. gugi^nd in opposition to theirs! Well, ascertained that proceedings had taken pafos are edurated; so that no more need aij^unds in seals and Esquimanx squaws TFith regasitolBeiBegii/irdiaraEt^siic 
Pierson toe .t^l, pushed down ,he ^ s„d m eototo onhe p„p»,. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

re armyun er en. o nson,an oUj, bring *oa the proof. If they are so confi- not as they should be and a reform was forth exertions to provide some different lors of Gallaudetia, since Lizzie—O, Crn- asmuch as the writer wondered hofr the 
t ey a no sro leve anyo ose as‘ing jjggjgj^ ^ way for educating this class of pupils say, el One!—has flatly refused to accompany could bare descended directly from 

acts that so ^zzle the public eye, their ^^g^ ^ solitaiy case. The the question of excuse ought not to be them, and it is apprehended that all our ^^oah, while the Cancassians, who descen- 

services have been none the less valuable y^^g oggagfon to crow over citizens of Mass, pay liberally for the consiifored in settling this question, yet mute girls will imitate her example. from the same man, should have skins 

on t at accoiin . is a mis a e, an one y^g foifoi-g p—and there forever end the support of the Deaf and Dumb and they 7j!ffon ”we^fe^ Tert”ouJ^^arities^to To the Tattler’s surprise, Mr. F. asserts features so widely different from the 
t at ea 3 to many an unri^ eons ju g But they know a determined should know all the minute details of the portions of our people will result in to the effect that “R. P. has abandoned “cgro’s, the attention of Senex is called to 

ment, t at t e c le usinesso war is e ucyci. fails. “ Where there is a will, management of their Institutions, if ihe oppressive and pauper-making burdens on the idea of a new Deaf Asylum.” As far the laws of Nature which are always in 
winning of battles. To conquer the enemy there is a way,” and their unwillingness to mgn employed, are competent to tieir other portions.’ as he could, R. P. abstained from discuss- Perfect concordance with the climates of the 

in the field, provided he will but fight, is j^g experiment is thus easily duties, if they attended to them faithfully, 7 We <fo not clmm to have had experience ing the matter, with the purpose of fill- earth- As this matter requires a great 

the end to which all military work tends; . j•’ as it regards the best mode or instructing „,f. ,. . . r i c . k . 1 . “ 

Bif If hikcnn hpIirorallv«Turned ouf’of • k k k .i ““‘os. Yet we are persuaded that the fiUmg his mtention at a proper time, prob- of treating, and therefore renders it 

‘ ft k k ^allaudet received at the hands The Institutions have raised up a con- officers of the Asylum at Hartford have ably this year, to lay in some other papers inipossible to insert in this letter all that 

his strong positions, one a er t e ot er, ^j^g ^bbe Sicard in France, the treat- stituency, who will look well after the investi^ted this subject, and are well a full treatise on the educational and do- which may be said, the Tattler will ^ve 

through the pressure of your armies, we mg^j that he received in England, his next interests of their fellow mutes, and to this versed i® fhe whole matter, and would not mestic management, hitherto pursued at hut one example which he thinks will suf- 

handled by skillful officers, and made to jjj^^g probably have been towards constituency the Legislature—the pe^le our Institutions, more especially the New fice to satisfy Senex’s (siriosity. •• - 

retreat day by fey, unti is men lave Qg^ja^iy^ y^bo knows, bu'Pher system fo time, be induced to look for .‘all great ability. They receivJ^ reports from Tol’k Institution; and that with several -An Irish family emigrates to this conn- 

become comp ete yemora ize, you s ou of instruction would have been adopted reliable information, for they are alr^dy all kindred Institutions in Europe and our important facts, of which he is more than Ity- A son settle his home at the North, 

be just as we sati. e as i e a een by him and introduced into this country ? beginning to see the folly of their attempts, own country. Your Committee, in conclu- amply in possession, to convince onr State ^nd another son, at the South. Children 

driven from his ground at the bayonets q,j^g Qgyjj,gjj system in that case would single handed, to intrepret Dutch yihvtii suion on this subject, unite in the unquali- legislators of the necessity of new anxilia- o^and-children are bom to them, and. 


liard money is not to be * FabtaflTs 

Boothia is a de-light-ful place to live in; better 
abounds in seals and Esqnimanx squaws 7^**^ regaB4.tttiB6-Begrofirdiar^errstic' 
who will make nice wives for the hache^ features, afinded. to la Senex’s artkle, in- 
lors of Gallaudetia, since Lizzie—O, Cm- asmuch as the writer wondered how the 
el One!—has flatly refused to accompany negroes could bare descended directly from 
them, and it is apprehended that all our -^foah, while the Cancassians, who descen- 
mute girls will imitate her example. from the same man, should have skins 

To the Tattler’s surprise, Mr. F. asserts features so widely different fixim the 

to the effect that “ R. P. has abandoned negro’s, the attention of Senex is called to 
the idea of a new Deaf Asylum.” As far laws of Nature which are always in 
as he could, R. P. abstained from discuss- Perfect concordance with the climates of the 
ing the matter, with the purpose of fill- ®nrth- As this matter requires a great 
filling his intention at a proper time, prob- nf treating, and therefore renders it 
ably this year, to lay in some other papers impossible to insert in this letter all that 
a full treatise on the educational and do- which may be said, the Tattler will ^ve 


point. There is som^hing attractive in j^gg^ ^j^g g-rg^gj^ tbe American 

the actual shock of battle, which shows „ , , . , / - k c.knr 

that man is naturally afightinganimal,and Schools to-day, for teachers of the Deaf 

that the Peace Societies are slightly at and Dumb as a general rule hate change 
fault wlien they labor to polish him into an and stick to a thing with the tenacity of a 
Arcadian; and this it is tliat makes most gj^j. jg j^g nfog lives, 
of us so anxious for rapid charges, attacks .^g ^j^g ^^.g^g^ ^g^g 

in column or in line, heavy cannonades, ..... ... . .k . k . 

and rolling fires of musketry, and long quickest to impart ideas to the mute, but 

returns ofkilled and wounded heroes. The it fails in fitting him for a hearing and 
armyunderGen.McDowelI,wInchreceives speaking community, which should be the 
its inspiration immediately from Lieuten- gg^ gjg, gf bis instruction,—it imparts 
ant-Gencral Scott comraencecl its long- tg bjg, a language akin to that of the Amer- 
desiredadvanceon Tuesday, July 16th,and . ^ ° k - - i.- n 

up to the time we write, (July 20) it had. ican Indian m abonginal times. The Ger- 

not encountered an enemy, the rebels aban- man system which is the slowest mode of in- 

doning all their posts as the Union’s troops struction is preferable, because it puts him 

marched upon them. What their motive eventually on an even footing with his fel- 

of action is we cannot undertake to say. , k „ k- k- . 

” . .1 . .. k .k . low man, by makinar him a speaking and 

It may be that they run because they must ' ^ ° ^ 

run; or, it may be that they have retreated, apparently a hearing person. 

for the purpose of drawing our army '\Ye hold that the eye should do the 

towards a field of battle selected by their jgjy gf jbe ear,—that the mute should be 

I'SS’.hT ;“ZT.toi KSS4<•»»‘-‘“S »d 11-id.g ,«,.<I. 

blow. We shall know all about it in a and not a hearing and speaking world for 
short time, and so speculation would be him. He should be lost among the hear- 
idle, and perhaps impertinent. The num- fog 33 gii association of mutes have a direct 
her of men in “ The_ Grand ^my,” as it g^ tendency. 

is called, is put at oo,!;!*!), and the forces , ' ..... . . j • 

under ilcCIennan and Patterson are sup- of instruction of to-day is 

posed to be 45,000 strong, making 100,000 forever to remain the system of America, 
men in arms,—a wonderful spectacle, when if the American Asylum at Hartford is to 


J . J fied opinion that it would be unwise for 

they so little understand. - . .k of. j • 

^ ,'A- the btate under existing circumstances, to 

, incur the expense of establishing an 
In the Massachusetts 10th Regiment, Institution within our own borders for the 
Col. Briggs, is a deaf-dumb private, John education of the deaf and dumb.’ 
Donovan, by name. ' “ ‘ In furtherance of its aims the conven- 

_ t- tion (Gallaudet Association) has com- 

Melville Ballard, Esq., Instructor in the menced the publication of a newspaper 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf-Dumb called the Gallaudet Gnide, which has been 
. conducted with a good degree ot ability* 

was m town last week. gJiaU he managed with reference to 


was in town last week. 


ry asylums. ■ Senex will please mark it, bear much 

Moreover, Mr. F. is in error that R. P. ®f Irish characteristics in their 
“ ventured to take up cudgels for Rey- lineaments; and, remarkable to say, the 
nard,” for Reynard is competent to wield Northerners do not in the least resemlde 
the cudgels over Mr. F.’s head, and doubt- Southerners, though they both deseen- 
less, in the midst of his multifold duties, ded from the same parent stock. Whence 
he will find an opportunity to deal on his came this difference? From the effect of 
antagonist’s pate such raps as may make tiie climates in which they live. So Mr. 
him see the Great Bear at noon. Senex will be able to trace the causes of 

In the June number, the Tattler was ‘he negro;s thick lips, flat nose and project- 


Vacation at Hartford commenced July AZ'A^ofthAe'oSimit^SA^ flatnoseaiid project- 

17. The Worcestermorningtrainbrought e^iceedmglypleased—nay—delighted with * =■ ®' 

two car loads of the pupils to Boston on a against those who occupy positions which the brilliant display of Mr. F.’s knowledge ^ alette. 

visit to their different homes. . want of hearing and speech forbids gf the human races. The Georgian gen- i . 

' _ - their filling ; and ^thout turning aside elucidated the Tattler’s, as well as Se- P. S. ^ Mr. Flournov does -^ro^s inln- 

Our motto—" The eye must do the duty/'•o”* 7® fo nex’s benfohted mind that NnnoWn wns . i- ic 0 ™=® 

.. „ o/afoea/natoreiM wiq/mtyo/ “““‘“^lAapoleon was tice to himself as well as to us of the 

o e em- an ins i u ion wi in o ow supporters have little or no interest, it n quadroon. Napoleon a quadroon! In- North, by saying that We do not accept his 

nnrriprs fni* niir mnfft rniinrpn. . _ ./• _ • .»_ r _x.i«_ . v. -■» in . w w o i ^ 


July 11 ,1861. 


borders for our mute children.” 

We have been having melting weather 
—^“scorchers” not being an unappropriate 
word. 


may prove of service to theml ’ 


For the QnSde. 


The Tattler. 


LETTER XVII. 


Edgar P.Morehouseya graduate of the Mb. Editor ;-The July number has 

New York Institute edits, prints and pub- 

lishes the “Advocate,” a newspaper in ‘Ier,-his coat, vest and cravat bemg off 


hes the “Advocate,” a newspaper in ‘ler,—his coat, vest and cravat being off correctly,—contradicting in toto Mr. F.’sj 

.jj - on account of the intensity of heat,—be- assumptions. And as to his positive asser -1 

__ took himself to his rtwiing chair in a most tion that the negro’s ixilor “ was, I (Mr. F.) j 

Miss Beddon, lately a pupil of the Mis- comfortable position, with another chair to hold, by miracle, not climate,” the Tattler, | 


deed, for this important discovery Mr. F. scheme because he is a Southerner. We 
deserves a gold medal from the embryo aU admire his talents; bnt we prefer to be 
Gallaudetia Academy of Sciences. Since ^here we are. E P 

Napoleon was a quadroon, what will Louis - ' -- 

Napoleon say when he finds he’s an octa- Enig ma, 

roon? Answer to the Enigma in the June 

Seriously, Senex has answered quite number. “ The Star Spangled Banner.” 


we recount that aU these soldiers, with remain for aU future ages, the school for souri School, is employed as assistant ^in rest his feet upon. Thus arranged, and whom Mr. F. sternly admonished to ailti 
theexceptionof the few regulars employed, children firom Massachusetts, then it the editorial department of the “Presbg^- with a cigar in his mouth, he read the vate Lis logical acumen, and that with les; 

.. . tizkUS one u re ays ^ n wnotlw nqnAi. i n*ITi.»l-. fill#! Cf»nl-npllr IlJlfl hp TlOhCed fhp loniMr . l-paTIPf-tfilllv wtlplLpi- At,. TT 


an<Jorganized in so shortatime, is alone suf- temple is thoroughly purified and lept so, 
ficient to impress the world with a proper that the use of unnatural signs is dispensed 
sense ofthe vast powerand abnedant means altogether, that the teacher has the 

l‘^t";J^^affortresslML^,to^^^^^ P-'^tience and the energy that the (^rman 
MarykanL those in Missouri, and the army teacher always possesses, and work over 
.at Ciiiro, not to mention the camps that his pupil discarding even all unnecessary 

, 


Tfetsuchannieshavebeenconscrib^r"^ ri'anowJ'OMr Unionf a weekly paper.^ paper; and scarcely liad he noticed the lenity, respectfully asks whether Mr. F. 

" ■ ‘ St. Louis. heading of a communication,—^“T oEaph- will not perceive the fallacy of his opinion 

—— : AEL Palette,” when he l<)oked down at just expressed, when he reads the medical 

Extract from a letter from one of the the signature of the writer. Having duly authority, and whether, since that opinion 
most eminent teachers of the Deaf-Dumh: fortified his heart to stand the fire, he pro- is found , falladons, all his other opinions 


ENIGMA. 

BT A MUTE BALTUIOREAX. 

I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 14, 2, 16,17, 18, is a noun. 

My 6 , 3, 7, is a measure. 

My 1 , 4,15, 5, is an American quadru¬ 
ped. 

My 8 ,10, 12, 13, are a kind of travel¬ 
ling fishes. 

Sly 9, 11 , 13,10, is an adverb. 

My whole is a very distinguished volun- 


“It is better, methinks, that the State ofj ceeded to penise lus excellent friend, Mr. on different subjects are not equally falla- teer officer who was at once killed by an 

I . - - ••>. • • • t * 


Ma^chusetts should have a school of its Flournoy’s reply. Carefidly his eyes fol- 


inimical citizen. 
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From tbfi Public Serrsct. 

Hew Tear Presents. 

BT JOE, THE JEKSET MUTE. 


The first favor that I was exceedingly 
happy in acknowledging on New Tear's 
morning, was a copy of the “ Hartford 
Gazette” viith the words “Jos. Mount” 
written a top. The next favor came in 
the shape of a kbs, from a lovely she, and 
I relished it highly. 

“This Isissinjj is» dartvM queer thing, 

I like it satloQ welt by gosh, 

I think it'S most es good by jing, 

A» p nm pkin pi e. ' t USde OUt Of SQUadl.’* 

At 10 o’clock, Ai AL, I sat for my por¬ 
trait to Mr. Ennis, No. 214 Chestnut 
street, south side, and a mighty accurate 
likeness it was. I showed it to my friends, 

■ male and female, young and old, pretty and 
homely, all of whom united in expressing 
the opinion that it was a well executed 
counterfeit of the originaL “ What do you 
intend to do with your portrait said they^ 

“ I intend to send it to Newburg,” I replied. 
“ To Newburg ? in Cumberland county ?” 
“ Yes, my friends.” 

“ To whom ' 

“Toll. S. Fisher,” 

“Is he your friend?” 

, “Yes. He is the Editor of the Public 
Servant,” '»• ■ ■ 

, My friends smiled approvingly. 

It was 2 o’clock, P. M. A young 
gentleman, by trade an engraver, and who, 
by the way, is preparing a piece for the 
“PwWic Sercant” to illustrate the surgical 
operation upon a diseased tooth, came into 
my room alone as expected. I saw him 
take something out( of his coat pocket, 
which proved to be a likeness of his re¬ 
spected selfj daguerreotyped a few minutes 
before. “ Accept this gift of remembrance 
from your sincere friend,” said the young 
gentleman, pladng the picture into my 
hand. 1 scrutinized it with the eye of 
cold and stem criticism, and I found it the 
best likeness that had ever been taken of| 
my worthy friend. Tt was a very small 
affair six inches long • by four wide. Nor 
did my friend’s liberality end here. He 
presented me with ah enormous bit of cake 
and a pocketful of nuts, ' 

At 5 o’clock, P.'M., X was the honored 
recipient of the PuMie Servant of Dec. 30, 
H. S. Fisher, Edliori'—On. page 4,1 saw 

Maty 

X, feniitkt • pager^ the 

___ ‘i-TM 




Xd^lers 0tt ^FSfieiSr Jlaynpip^j 
ness Iff.'EiScaa>*:ii“<)tiJE Whaling Voyage, 
No. 15,” “Congression^,” “Fodder” and 
“ Christmas.” .> i 

At 6 o’clock, my supper was sugary, 
consisting of cake, candy and molasses— 
no bread, no butter, no tea, for I wished 
none of these. I thought of my dear 
S—^n, of her sweetly sad face, of her mild 
blue eyes and their-varying expressions, 
and muttered, “ S—n, my own S—n, I 
desire no New Year’s gif^ except in the 
form of your heart” No S—n appeared 
to enliven my weary hours with her smiles 
during the whole of New Year's day. I 
longed to give her a New Year’s luss; nor 
did she give me. one. y : . 

At 8 o’clock, I went to bed, still think¬ 
ing of my gentle S—^n, and dreamed that 
her father sent me a New Year’s present 
in the person of S—-n. She and I fell to 
kissing. She was the most splendid gift I 
ever received. 

I shall not describe my mortificatioo 
when, on awakening in the grey of morn¬ 
ing, I found that my glorious dream was 
only a device of Old Nick., 


have seen, though I do not believe it, men¬ 
tion made of the “-Apple Dumpling” 
newspaper far away up in Pennsylvania. 

I remember once to have read an amusing 
sort of essay culled from the “Bevolver” 
Almost every person conversant in modem 
literature, most have seen the “Idlerf 
published by Dr. Johnson. I esteem my¬ 
self a “ lucky dog” in the matter of possess¬ 
ing several stray numbers of the “Scorpion” 
a weekly paper devoted to the exposition 
of rowdyism, scoundrelism and other isms 
of the same sort. A tailor in' Market 
street, Philadelphia, has been publishing 
“The Man in the Moon” for some time. 
The “ Screw Driver^ has been quoted by 
some papers as the name of a hebdomidal, 
which made its appearance in Cincinnati 
a short time ago. 

I would suggest to some Printer who 
contemplates publishing a newspaper, the 
propriety of putting to it the name of “ Joe 
the Jersey Mulef though the editor were 
not a mute. The name which I pro^e, 
would in all likelihood, insure for the paper 
the patronage of all classes of the commu¬ 
nity, except the personal enemies of the 
veritable Joe, the Jersey Mute. 

Somebody has laid the reading public 
under infinite obligations to him, for his 
(no doubt) interesting work on “ Single 
MessednessT He takes a most determined 
stand against the tying of the “silken 
knot that binds two willing hearts.” 

Dr. Duval has thrown to the world a 
medical treaties on the “ Secret of Love 
and Beauty” illustrated with splendid en¬ 
gravings. Another physician, published a 
medical book, entitled “ The Hushes and 
smiles of Modesty”' vAdeAi treats oF the 
pleasures of connubial love properly%ijoy- 
ed. ' ' ■ 

A friend of mine, who teaches a school, 
Was once obliged to dismiss as a hopeless 
idio^ a young man, whose name was Timo¬ 
thy Wise. One of his scholars, named 
Pious, ontdevUized Satan. A lady in 
Philadelphia celebrated for her peerless 
beanty, . is known by the name of Jane 
Homely. 

There are many varieties of the apple, 
known only to those who are employed in 
cultivating the fruit. JLaJy's Blush f 

is a small round apple, streaked with a 
brilliant red. The “JJidfs Little Finger^' 
is a trifle larger than the Lady’s Blush. 
The “' iSiwyi'* Ab«,’^ b middle sized, with 


It b no .light thing, gentlemen, let me tell 
you, to break down a man who is straggling 
to^SHstam himself for the sake of those 
wlio are dear to him. It is no light thing 
ftJJjextinguish the bright hearth-fire, and 
his family, a wife and three daughters, at|^Se4tter those who have gathered for years 


“And will continue to differ, I imagine. 
Good-morning, Mr. Highland.” 

The two men parted. 

An hour previous, Mr. Carlton, about 
whom they had been conversing, sat with: 


the breakfast table. He tried to converse- 
in his usual cheerfiil manner, but too heavy 
a weight was upon his heart. There had 
come a crisis in his affairs, which he feared 
would not be passed without ruin to him¬ 
self. If the effects of this would not reach 
beyond his store and counting-room—if 
upon his head alone would fall the frag¬ 
ments of a broken fortune, he would not 
have murmured. But the disaster could 
not stop there 1 It would extend even to 
the sanctuary of home. 

As their father had little to say, the 
daughters chatted about various matters of 
interest to themselves. They little knew 
how many a pang their words occasioned. 
Bright hopes glittered for them in the dis¬ 
tance; but the father alone knew hoW 
imminent was the danger that threatened 
destruction to all these luring hopes. He 
felt oppressed and gloomy when he left the 
house and bent his steps in the direction of 
his store. 

On the day previous he had called in 


few of his creditors and asked of them an 
extension. If this were not given, it would 
be impossible for him to keep on longer 
than a few weeks. The spirit in which 
most of his creditors had received the 
unexpected announcement that he was in 
diflSculties, gave ■ him little to hope. He j 
was to have another interview with them 
during the day. From that, as it would 
exhibit the result of a night’s reflection 
upon the minds of his creditors, he would 
be able to see clearly his chances of being 
sustained in business. He awaited the 
hour with neivons anxiety, v When it 
arrived, and the few creditors called in had 
assembled, he saw little in their faces to 
give him hope. The first who spoke out 
plainly was Elder. ' ■ 

“X gentlemen,” he said, firmly, “ am 
opposed to all extentions. • If a man can¬ 
not pay as he goes, I think he had better 
wind up.” 

“ If all do not agree in this matter, it 
will be no use to attempt extending Mr. 
Carlton’s time,” remarked one of the credi-^ 
tors, who thought and felt as did Elder, but 
i was'not willing to come out so ^limly. , ,,* 


around it.” 

In the eager pursuit of wealth, men’s 
hearts become inernsted over, and they 
seem to lose all regard for each other’s per¬ 
sonal condition. It requires something 
more than usnal to break up the inernsta- 
tidn. The words of Mr. Highland had 
the effect to do this with more than one j)f 
Carlton’s creditors; even Elder did not 
reply to what he said, but this was more 
from shame than any other feeling. 

I“lt is rather a hard case, you must 
yourself confess,” remarked one of those 
present, “to have money that you folly 
expected to receive and can use to advan¬ 
tage, locked np for two or three years.’ 

f “ I grant all that; but would it not be a 
'mndh harder case for (Sirhon to be broken 
up root and branch ?” 

“ I suppose it would,” the' man replied. 

• “Then letus do by him as we would be 
done by ourselves, were we in a similar 
posifiotf,” said Mr, Highland. 

The efforts of Elder to efface the im¬ 
pression the words of Jlr. Highland had 
made, proved in vain. It was agreed that 
the debtor should receive the extension he 
asked- When informed of this decision, 
Carlton could not hide his emotions, though 
he strove hard to do so. His grateful 
acknowledgements for the fevor granted, 
touched more than one heart that had been 
cold as ice towards him a short time before. 
-How different'were his feelings when he 
met his family that evening, and silently 
thanked Heaven that the cloud which had 
hovered over and threatened to break in 
desolating tempests, had passed from the 
sky. 

Long before, the. arrival of the time for 
which an extension had been granted, Mr. 
Carlton was able to pay off. every thing* 
and to look in the face without unpleasant 


motions every man he met. 


From the Public'Serrant. 

strange Ham^ . 


BT JOE, THE JEESET iMETE. 


There is a pretty little village in the 
northen part of Maryland, which is called 
“ Wyef and another in the middle section 
of the same state called “ Tohaccostich.” 

In the city of Releigh, N. C., they pub¬ 
lish a humoroos paper named “ The Live 
GiraffeJ Its head is handsomely orna¬ 
mented with a picture of the tall animal, 
after which the paper is called. A New 
weekly paper has just been established in 
the city of Dele ware with the title of the 
Patriotic Politician. I have often had the 
pleasure of reading the “ Blue Chicien,” 
a weekly sheet printed at Wilmington, 
Del.; and the “ Huntressf at Washington 
D. Ct edited by an old lady. My readers 
have doubtless heard tell of the “ Lilly f at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., pubfished by Mrs. 
Armelia Bloomer. The “ Magnet,” has 
just sprung into existence brimful of fun, 
philosophy and anecdote, and is printed in 


Debtor and Creditor. 


BT T. S. AKTHtTH. 


Two men met in Wall Street They 
were merchants. , 

“ What do you think of Carlton’s affairs, 
Mr. Elder?” asked one of them. 

“I think we shall secure' a pretty fsur 
percentage. Don’t you?” 

“ Yes, if we wind him up.” ‘ 

“ That we shall do, of course. Why let 
him go on? It will take him two or three 
years to get through, if at alL” 

'“If he can get through in two or three 
years, I shall certainly be in favor of let¬ 
ting him go on. Times have been rather 
hard and business dull; but everj’ thing 
looks encouraging now.” 

“I don’t believe in extensions, Mr. High¬ 
land. The surest way, when a man gets 
into difficulties, b to wind him up and se¬ 
cure what you can. Ten chances to one, 
if you let him go on, you lose every cent.” 

“I have granted extensions in several 
instances, Mr. Elder,” replied hb compan¬ 
ion, “ and obtained, eventually, my whole 
claim, except in a single case.” 

■ “It’s always a risk. I go by the motto 
‘ a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,’ ” returned Elder. “I am always 
ready to take what I can get to-day, and 
never trust to the morrow. Thb b my 
way of doing bnsine®.” 

“But do you not think the debtor enti¬ 
tled to some consideration ?” 

“How?” with a look of surprise. 

“ He b a man of like passions with our¬ 
selves.” 

“I don’t know that I understand you 
exactly, Mr. Highland.” 

“Mr. Carlton has domestic relations as 
well as you and I.” 

“I never doubted it. But what of 
that?” 

“If we break him up in business, the 
evil will not vbit him alone. Think of the 
effect upon hb family.” 

“In trade we never consider a man’s 
family relations.” 

“But should we not, Mr. Elder?;Should 
we not regard the debtor as a man?” 

“As a man who owes us. and b unable 


red and bhick ink. There b a daily paper i jq ^hat b due; hut in no other light," 


pnblislied in Cincinnati or Cleveland— 
most likely the former—which b honored 
with the name of “ The Capital Factf I 


replied Mr. Elder, with a slight curi of the 
lip. , j 

“There we differ widely.’^ ’ 


r:^Tbfrtda.','B«gzy i 
"^^rtial erteibion will be o£,no.meJ!LILi:i ' 

The heart of poor Carlton almost ijeasid 
to beat. 

“ Have you any objection to retiring for 
a few minutes ?” said Mr. Highland to the 
debtor. 

“I will withdraw, certainly,” returned 
Mr. Carlton, and left the room. 

“ My own view, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Highland, “ b, that we ought to grant all 
that b asked. Mr. Carlton’s business b 
good, and he will get over hb present diffi¬ 
culties easily, if we only assist him a little. 
“We should be just, as man towards man; 
and this I do not think we shall be in this 
case, unless we consider Carlton as well as 
ourselves. He is an honest man, and an 
honest man in difficulties is always entitled 
to consideration.” 

“ That b all very well. Bat when a 
man gives hb note payable at a certain 
day, he ought to be very sure that he will 
be able to take it up. Creditors are enti¬ 
tled to some consideration as well as debtors. 
The cry of * poor debtor' is soon raised, but 
who, I wonder, thinks of the poor creditor? 
X ffir one, am not prepared to extend.” 

Thb was said by Elder. 

“ As for me,” spoke up another, “I never 
take bat one view of matters like thb. If| 
I think I will do better by renewing, I am 
ready to do so; if by winding up the party 
now I can do better, I go for winding up. 
I have confidence in Carlton’s integrity ; ;lj 
believe he means well; but can he get 
through? That b the question.’ 

“ I believe he can,” said Mr. Highland. 

“And I donbt it,” returned Mr. Elder. 

“ Ought we not to'consider him as well 
as ourselves?” urged Mr. Highland. “ He 
has worked very hard for the last ten 
years, hard as any one of us, and has been 
as anxious to secure a competence for hb 
family as we have been. We should feel 
for him, as well as forourselves. It would 
be but a trifle for us to lose all our claims, 
in comparison to the utter ruin to him that 
would follow our immediate proseeution of 
them. We could bear to lose ten thousand 
dollars apiece; but conld he bear the loss 
of all he has? I hope every man here 
will suffer hb better feelings,to become 
active in tffist matten. Iset think of hb 
family. If that will not influence ns, let 
os think of our own families, and imagine 
them threatened ■with the same ev3s that 
now threaten the family of Mr«' Carlton. 


Strange things happen in real life. Mr. 
Elder was a shipper, and extensively en¬ 
gaged in trade. For a series of years 
everything went on prosperously ifith him; 
his adventures always found a goodmarkeX 
faM his' ednsigrements safe and eneigetks 


closed hb fair fame would be tarnished. 
As he walked along Broadway, Mr. Carl¬ 
ton came to his side with a cheerful salu¬ 
tation- Mr. C. was now a large creditor 
instead of debtor. On that very day, bilb 
in his favor had matured to the amount of 
five thoufond dollars; and these Elder 
could not pay. The recollection of this 
made it almost impossible for him to reply 
to the pleasant observations of hb com¬ 
panion. Vividly, as if it had occurred ‘ 
yesterday, came up before hb mind the j 
circumstances that had transpired a fewi 
years previously. He remembered how 
eagerly he had soughx from the merest 
selfish motives, to break down Mr. Carlton 
and throw him helpless upon the world, 
and how near he was to accomplishing the 
merchants total overthrow. Such recol¬ 
lections drove from hb mind the hope that 
for a moment had presented, itself of 
enlbting Mr. Carlton’s good feelings, and 
securing him as a friend in the trial through 
which he was about to jwss. 

Several times during the walk towards 
Pearl Street, he was on the point of break¬ 
ing the matter to Mr. C., but either Ins 
heart failed him, or hb companion made 
some remark to which he was compelled 
to reply. At length they separated with¬ 
out any allusion by Mr. Elder to the sub¬ 
ject on which he was so desirous of speak¬ 
ing. He had not the courage to utter the 
first word. 

But this was only postponing for a very 
brief period, the evil day. Several remit¬ 
tances were anxiously looked for that 
morning. He broke the sealing, letter 
after letter, with trembling anxiety. Alas! 
the mail brought him no aid. His last 
hope was-^one. Nothing now remained 
for him but to turn his face bravely to the 
threatening storm and bear up against its 
fury. 

For hours he debated the question as to 
what coarse it was best for him to pursue. 
At one time he thought of leaving all in 
ignorance of his condition, until the nota-1 
ry’s protest should startle them from their 
Ignorance. Then he thought it would be 
best to notify the holder of paper due on 
that day that it would not be taken up. 
It was one o’clock before he could calmly 
resolve on what coarse to take. Then it 
seemed to him best to give notice of his 
condition.' He prepared brief notes to all, 


but Mr. Carlton first Hb 


heart foiled 


“I have been in difficulties niyself, and 
I know how to syfopathizc with othfers,”' , 
said the latter. “We shotold aid, if 'wc 
can, but not bre.ik down a fijUow-mercIiant 
when in trouble. Endorse bTfb'to my Ct-- 
der for the sum you want ^ 
up a check for the amount.” ; i ■ 

Elder turned slowly to his desk, and', 
took therefrom sundry notes of band in; 
hb fovor at various dates from six to twelve , 
months, and endorsed them payable * to 
Carlton, who immeiliately gave biirt » < 
check for eight thousand dollars and left: i ; 
the store- 

A clerk was instantly despatched to tba 
bank, and then Mr. Elder sunk into a 
chair, half stupified. He could hanlly he-'> , 
lieve his senses until the cancelled notes 
were placed in hb hands. : ? - , 

Rebuked and humble in spiriX the anX': 
ions merchant retired from hb cotmting 
room and sought his home. Hb heart feh ■ 
lighter than it had been for many days,: 
and yet he could feel its weight in hb 
bosom. In his extremity aid had come; 
but from a quarter least dreamed of—frnni 
one who, in a like extremity, had asked; 
him for consideration, but asked in vain- r. 

On the next morning, Mr. Elder went , 
to his place of business with feelings but 
little less troubled tlian they had been on ^ 
the day before. Hb payments were Ugh- ■ 
ter, but his means were, for the first time; 
exhausted. The best he could do would 
be to borrow; but he already owed heavi¬ 
ly for borrowed money and was not certain 
that to go farther -was practicable. He . 
thought of Mr. Carlton; but eveiy feeUng 
of his heart forbade him to seek further; 
aid from him. 

“I deserve no consideration there, and: 

. ■. ■ ■u • 

I cannot ask it,” he murmured as he pur-U' 

i sued bis way toward bis store. Tlie first' 

thing that met hb eye on entering hbi; 

counting room was a pile of ship lettersi''. 

There had been an arrival from Valparaiso.; 

He broke the seal of the first one he took:. ,i 

np, with eagerness. “Thank God!” was I 

his almost immediate exclamation. It was ’. 

from one of hb captains, and contained 

drafts for fifteen thousand dollars. It also« 

informed him that the ship Sarah, com-i 

manded by said captain, would sail fori* 

home in a week, ■with a return cargo of > 

hides and specie amounting to thirty thou- ’ 

sand dollars.. The voyage had been profit^i' 

able beyond expectation. 


io ;itt^;pted to write hb naii^ y,.^ldeir-2ia4. just^/^bhed iead$pg^ii^;)elM 


ttsmess acumen.(^ 

^ “^I nevermake bad sWpments,” he would 
kimetimes say. “I never consign to doubt¬ 
ful agents.” . 

A man like Mr. Elder b rarely permit¬ 
ted to go through life without a practical 
conviction that he is in the hand of One 
who governs all events. It b rarely that 
such a one .does not become painfoUy 
conscious in the end that human prudence 
is as nothing^ . 

The first thing that occurred to check the 
confident spirit of Mr. Elder, was the loss 
of a ship and cargo under circumstances 
that gave the underwriters a fair plea' for 
l^t paying the risk. He sued, and was 
The loss was twentyfive thonsand- 
doDars. 

A few ■weeks after, news came that a 
shipment to the South American coast had 
resulted in a loss. From that time every-, 
thing seemed to go ■wrong. Hb adventures 
found a glutted market, and hb return 
cargoes a depression of prices. If he held 
on to a thing in the hope of better rates, 
prices would go down, until, in a desperate 
mood, he would sell; then they would go 
up steadily. The time was when he <»n- 
fined himself strictly to legitimate trade; 
hot a mania for speculation now took hold 
of him, and urged him on to ruin. He 
even ventured into the bewildering pre- 
eineb of the stock marked lured by the 
hope of splendid resnlb. Here he stood 
upon ground that soon crumbled beneath 
hb feet. A loss of twenty or thirty 
thoosand dollars cared him of thb folly, 
and he turned witli a sigh to hb counting- 
room, to digest with care and prudent 
forethoughX some safe operation in hb 
regular business. 

But the true balance of hb mind was 
lost. He could not consider with calmness 
the business in hand. A false move was^ 
the consequence. Loss instead of profit 
was the nnfortnnate result. 

Seven years from the day Mr. Eider 
Opposed an arrangement with Mr. Carlton^ 
which should regard the debtor as well as 
®«rereditor, he himself found it impossible 
'to pfovide-'-;for' allr-hbr heavy payments- 
For aonie time he.had. kept hb head above 
water by making sacrifices; but the end 
of thb came- ; 

■ After a sleepless night the merchant 
started one morning for hb store, oppressed 
with the sad ecaiviction that before the dav 


Vividly: as if it had ocenrr^ but the dky 
previous, came up before hb mind all the 
circumstances attendant upon that gentle¬ 
man’s appeal to hb creditors. His cheek 
burned when he remembered the position 
he had assumed in that affairi 

BnX even though such were his feelmgs, 
when he came to despatch the notes he bad 
prepared he could only find courage to 
send the one -written to Mr. Carlton. The 
other creditors, whose bilb had matured 
that day, he thought he would go and see; 
but half an hoar passed 'without hb acting 
upon the resolution to do so. Most of this 
time was spent in walking uneasily the 
floor of his counting-room, or in examin¬ 
ing certain accounts in hb ledger, or en¬ 
tries in his billhook. He was bending, 
all absorbed, over a pa^ of calcnlations at 
hb desk, when some one who had entered 
nnperceived pronounced hb name. He 
turned quickly and looked Mr. Carlton in 
the face. The color mounted instantly to 
the temples of Mr. Elder. He tried to 
speak, but could not. 

“Your note has taken me altogether by 
surprise,” said Mr. Carlton. “ But I hope 
things are not so bad as yon suppose.’ 

Mr. Elder shook hb head. He tried to 
speak but could not. 

“ How much have yon to pay to-day?” 
asked Mr. Carlton. 

' “Ten thousand dollars,” ■was the reply, 
in a husky voice. ^ 

“How much have you towards it?” 

“Not two thousand.” , 

“ How much falls due to-morrow ?” 

■ “Four thousand.” 

“ How much in a month?” 

“ Fifty thousand.” 

“ "What ■will be your available resour¬ 
ces ?” 

“ Not Imlf the amount.” 

“ Haven’t you good bills ?” ‘ 

“Yes; but not negotiable.” 

Mr. Carlton mused for some time. At 
length he said: 

“ You must not lie over to-day.” 

“ I cannot help iX” 

: “ If yon ■will transfer to me, as security 
in case you have to stop payment, the bilb 


ter, when Mr. Carlton came in. Smzingp 
the kind-hearted merchant by the hand;; 
and pressing it hard he said, with emotion—-* 
“Mr. Carlton you have saved me! Ah! 
Sir, this would be to me a far happier mo^: 
ment, if, seven years ago, when you were, 
in trouble, I had as generously aided 
you.” ' 

“ Let the past sleep in peace,” returned 
Mr. Carlton. “If fortune lias smiled 
again, permit me to rejoice with you, as I 
do with all who are blessed with fovoring 
gales. To meet with difficulties b of use, 
to us. It gives us the power trf sympathy 
with 'others; and that gift we should all' 
desire, for it is a good thing to lift the bmr-i 
den from shoulders, bent down with too] 
heavy a weight, and throw sunlight overa; 
heart shaded by gloom.” • *, 

Mr. Elder recovered from hb crippled? 
condition in the coarse of a few months; ’ 
He was never again known to oppress a) 
suffering debtor. . , ^ 


A SiLEjrr Zouave Coepast. —On* 
Saturday the citizens of Hartford were? 
surprbed by the appearance of a “ Zouave” 
Company of boys, marching in silence; 
through the streets, and though led byj 
neither drum, fife; or any other music, yeti 
keeping perfect step, and moving as rapidly ? 
almost as the original 2k)aaves in Algiers,' 
and far more orderly, • They wens a com-J 
pany of deaf mates, from the -American! 
Asylum. Their Captain’s name b Dean. 
Their uniform b the red cap, white shirt’ 
and red trousers .—Boston Herald, JttTg sJ 


Death of a Vemeeabee Ladt vnro 
Escaped frox St. Domingo is 180L 
Mrs. Saugney de la B<»sier^ '^ed 
cently, at Baltimore, lUt the advanced 
of ninety-nine years. , Siewas one pfJ^all 
few who escaped from ^ fowrora 
massacre in StDomingo, in 1804. Her 
husband waa a dbtingobfaed lawyer in 
St. Domingo, and was attor^y;;gpas*al M 
the colony while it was under the rale d 
France. Previoos to the revolt he went 
of whichtyou speak, ! wiU lend you the:to Framv and dicl ilwre. .sfie rri.cfc--.f -; 
amount yon want to-day. j Baltimore, where she lived and dferf, in all 

The color retired from the cheeks of i her life remarkable for 
3Ir. Elder, and then came back with a; charities. She was the niece of the Alfoe 
quick flush. He made no an.swer, but! Sicard de Lascaze, successor of the Abbe 
looked steadily and doubtfolly into 3Ir. ■, Lepee, tlie founder of the institstieii for 
Carlton’s face. ' - the deaf and datah in Paris. 

: I • 
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The GaJlaudet Guide and Deaf Mutes’ CompanioiL 


The Festival of DeatL all directions, would draw the burning flame 

sixGCLAK CUSTOM OF THE JAPANESE. Under Water, to save and appropriate what- 
An intelligent tourist gives the following ever valuable articles remained unbumt. 
interesting account of certain customs It was quite amusing to see them swim 
among the Japanese : off triumphantly with a piece of bamboo 

Nagasaki is built along the bay, around i or half a boat of straw, loading gradually 
the basis of the diflTerent hills and moun- boats of considerable size with their spoils, 
tains, and in terrace-form up their sides, A young Japanese, on being asked how 
presenting a very picturesque appearance, the spirits managed to get here, nothaving 
Jfany of the temples occupy the pretti- any boats to bring them, but only to carry 
est spots on those hill sides, which are them back, after their arrival, said that he 
likewise the burial ground for the inliabi- thought they would swim here. Most 
tants. Many of the temples in these probably, after three day’s .abode among 
elev£»ted positions are surrounded on all the anti-drinking Japanese, they become 
sides by tombs, which extend upwards to quite incapable of walking or swimming 
the very tops of the mountains. back. This reminds me of a curious 

explanation a young priest of Budha gave 


The dead are buried in a species of tub. 


in a sitting posture to save space, and over of the two distinct beatings of a drum in 
them is always erected a monument, the temple just below our residence every 
When a man dies, the widow has at the evening at about seven o’clock. The first 
same time her tomb-stone erected, but the beating is to let Budha know that he can 
inscription on it is painted red, the only take a “nap;” the second, that it is time 
indication that she is still really among the for him to go to Heaven. It is a curious 
livin<r. The priestsu 3 uallyh.ave their own fact that only a priest himself could give 
houses near the temple among these tombs, information on this point, w^hile almost 
They are exceedingly fond of renting everybody else was imacquainted with the 
them out to foreigners to make a little cause of a noise daily heard, and this too, 
money. It was my good fortune to rent a pai-t of their own religious ceremonial, 
one for my use ; situated on a consider- But Japanese leave all such things to 
ableheight, it commands amostm.-ignificent the priests, considering it out of their fine 
view of the town, country and harbor, its of business to concern themselves about 
only objection being the number of raos- them. Any question in regard to similar 
quitoes infesting it. Unlike other mosqni- ceremonials they will .answer by saying; 
toes they torture their victims by day as “The priest knows that he is in the temple, 
well as by ni"ht. business to know it.” Yet they 

It appears that the water standing in a keep their temples in admirable condition, 
little trough before each monument in the In fact, when I first went through the 
diflTerent tombs has much to do with their streets at night, and saw the candles bum- 
presence in this locality. This water is ing before a shrine in each house, I thought 
put there for t^ie use of the spirits of the the people remark.ably devoted, to their 
dead. Flowere, .also, and incense are creed. I soon, howpver, learned that this 
offered up before the monuments. Once religious observance is enforced'by a law 
in a year the greatest festival of the people which would recognize a person not ilium- 
takes place at these tombs—the “ Worship inating his idol in the dark at once as a 
of the Ancestors.” No man works in all Roman Catholic. The morals of the 
this time. As it is one of the two occa- J.apanese are perfectly frightful, 
sions of the year when debts are allowed 

to be collected, all are bu.sy during the day The Utility of Eeftise Things, 
to attend to this. After dark then they The prusiate of potash is made in large 
gather around the tombs of their departed quantities in Cincinnati, from the hoofs, 
friends, which are most beautifully illumi- horns, and other refuse of slaughtered 
nated by paper lanterns. I counted in gi-unters. 

one little tomb, of no larger proportions Cow hair, taken from the hides in tan- 
than eight or ten feet, as many as seventy- neries, is employed for making plastering 
five lanterns.—Intermixed with the large mortar, to give it fibrous quality. 

■white and yellow lanterns, I noticed some Sawdust is sold for sprinkling the floors 
very neatly finished and smaller red ones, of markets. It is also used for packing 

■which were to denote the number of chil- ice for shipping. . , 

dren buried, in the tomb.—While these , The rags of did wom-out shirting, calico 
lanterns are burning, the relatives are dresses, and the waste of Cotton factories, 
praying at the monuments! then perhaps are employed to make the paper upon 
fgfep a little supper which they bring with which these fines are printed, 
them. Finally some of them fall asleep Old ropes are converted into fine note 
among the burial places. paper, and the waste paper itself, which is 

The Japanese enter this festival heart picked up in the streets, and thus does 
and soul, and, not satisfied with praying, duty in revolving stages, 
they let off large quantities of fireworks. The parings of skins and bides, and the 
Tn order to see the grand illumination to ears of cows, calves and sheep, are care- 
the best advantage, I left my “ mammoth fully collected and converted into glue, 
house” and descended some hundred and The finer qualities of gelatine are made 
eighty steps, down to the first street, which from ivory raspings—the bones and tendons 
still has a downward direction, until I of anira.als. 

reached the shore, I took a boat and Bones converted into charcoal by roast- 
went oflTsome distance on the smooth water, ing in retorts are afterwards employed for 
Then looking around and above me, I purifying the white sugar with %Uch we 
beheld a spectacle such as cannot be seen sweeten our coffee, etc. 
in any other part of the world. All the The ammonia obtained from the distiUa- 
hillsides above the dweUings were illumi- tionof coal in making gas, is employed for 
nated to the very tops. They appeared saturating orchil and cudbear, in making 
as if covered with flaming crowns upon the beautiful lilac colors that are dyed on 
their heads. It is impossible to give an silk and fine woollen goods, 
appropriate description of this wonderful Carbonic acid, obtained in the distillation 
maric-like inexpressibly beautiful sight. of coal tar, is employed with other acids 
The last night of the festival, a most to produce beautiful yellow colors on silk 

singular proceeding puts a close to this and wool. 

wnrsbin. The .Tnn.nnP.«e The shavings of cedar wood, used in 


The ammonia obtained from the distilla- 


! A friend was in his room when one of pauses in her task, imagmes she bears his 
■ these home-letters came. He read it sen- footsteps stumbling on the stairway. It is 
ously, and e'ridently with a troubled her husband—one whom, not long ago, she 
conscience ; then sat a few moments lost wedded, proud, at the time, of his manhood 
' in thought, when, suddenly rising, he daslsF and love. But, a short time has made 
ed the letter in the fire, exclaiming “ There, wonderful changes in him. He is stiU the 
let them warn, "write letters, prayj and Tcind-hearted, generous man he was when 
whine; it is of no use. A good whipping, first she knew him; but he has become a 
well laid on ten years ago, would have drunkard, and that explains the change, 
done more to save me.” : i; When under the influence of liquor, he is 

Submission to parental authority is a a demon. Day after day, week after week, 
preparative for submission to God’s wiD^ month after month, the vice grows upon 
while continual self-indulgence fosters the him, and now he never comes home sober, 
evil passions of the heart, and strengthens and then only to destroy the quiet of his" 
its natural enmity to God. . impoverished home. And from the eam- 

The mother of a little girl who was ings of that broken-hearted wife’s needle 
always delicate and subject to fits at any he dare, again and again, filch money with 
excitement, was told by physicians to keep which to satisfy bis burning appetite, 
her as quiet as possible, and never let her The wife listens for the foot-steps on the 
be crossed. But instead of producing the stairway. How she does hope that for 
desired effect, this, course made her peev- once they may sound as they used to sound, 
ish, irritable and stubborn. After making bold and manly. But the hope is crushed, 
it a subject of earnest prayer, the mother for after a moment’s stumbling noise, the 
decided to govern her as she did her q|her door flies open, and the inebriated husband, 
children. Taking the little one upon her cursing and raving, plunges in upon the 
knee, she told her of the error of the course floor. Her heart sinks within her, as he 
she had pursued, and that henceforth she arises and demands money with which to 
must obey, or be punished, purchase whiskey.' She has not a penny. 

Presently some duty was required, but All that day has she sat and sewed, with- 
tbe child paid no heed to it. Punishment out a morsel to satisfy her hunger. The 
followed, but still the little will held out. last penny was expended for a candle, the 
It was repeated, with no better success, last morsel given to her aged mother. 

Again was the trial made, the mother’s “Money, money, curse you, money,” 
heart crying to God for strength and guid- roars the crazy husband, 
ance. At last the little offender was “ I’ve none, not a penny to give you,” 
completely subdued, and became a most responds the wife in agony, 
obedient, loving child. Once at midnight “ You lie,” is the return, an'd stimulated 
she waked her mother with the entreaty, by whiskey he rises again, and seizing a 
“' Oh, mamma, pray for me, I am a great chair plunges it through the window, 
sinner.” It was not long before she gave ;Crash follows crash, and scream, scream, 
good evidence that she “ was bom again.” ^ article after article of the scanty fumi- 
The mother lived to hear lier say, -withlfure is destroyed, and the wife attempts to 
pallid lips, “ l’ thank you, mamma, forfstay the fury of her husband, 
punishing me that day. If you had not, I . Then out of doors is heard the watch- 
should have died in my sins, and gone to man’s peculiar rap, heavy steps sound on 
hell; but now I feel that my sins are for- the stairway, the door flies open once more, 
given, and I am going to Jesus.” and two policemen enter and seize the in- 

Parent, Trill you not heed the lesson? ^uriated man just as he has seized a knife. 
But never punish a child when you cannot '^d aimed to plunge it into the bosom of 
pray at the same time for God to bless the his devoted wife. ’ _ . 

chastisement. A punishment given in f The |)risoner,. raving and cursing, is 
anger will do more harm than good. dragged down the stairway, and is now 

-- ^cured in an iron cell. 

Some of Franklin's Maxims. ! Just such a case happened last night. 

The following from the pen of the great 5n fhis 

Americanphilosopher,Dr. Franklin,should “ fap are so common that in.our., 
be printed in letters of gold, and hung up attention. In 

in eveiy school-room. These maxims, cas«' husband was committed to 
though often printed, lose nothing of their 

value by repetition; ‘^‘y> °°^y 

1 . Plow deep while sluggards'sleep, and described, 

you shaU have com to seU and to keep. Such is the drunkard’s home and the 

2. Pride is as loud a beggar as Want; dotard’s fife, as exhibited at the Police 

and a great deal more saucy. Court.-Cincinnati Times, My 12. 

3. Silk and satins, scarlets and velvets,, 

put out the kitchen fire. Tele Your Wife.—I f you are in 

4. Diligence is the mother of good luck, trouble or a quandary, tell your wife—that 

5. Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined is if you have one—all about it at once, 
■vrith Poverty, mid supped with Infamy. " Ten to one her invention will solve yonr 

6 . Extravagance and improvidence end difficulty sooner than all your logic. The 

at the prison door. wit of woman has been praised, but her 

7. It is easier to build two chimnies than instincts are quicker and keener than her 

to keep one in fuel. reason. Counsel with your wife, or your 

8 . If you would know tfie value of jinother, or sister, and be assured that fight 

money, go and try to borrow some. will flash upon your darkness. Women 

9. The eyes of a master will do more hre too commonly adjudged as verdant in 

work than both of his hands. all kut purely womanish affairs. No phi- 

10. What maintains one vice would losophical student of the sex thus judges 

bring up two children. tkem. Their intuitions or insight are 

11 . He that goes a borrowing returns more subtle, and if they cannot see a cal 

sorrowing. in the meal, there is no cat there. In 

12. Rather go to bed supperless than wunseling one to tell his trouble to his 

rise in debt. wife, we would go further and advise him 

13. Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than fo keep none of his affairs secret from her. 

labor wears. Many a home has been happily saved, and 

14. A life of leisure and a life of lazi- many a fortune retrieved, by man’s full 

ni-t. iwn rUffprent. things. Confidence in his “better half.” Woman 


I have often thought, if a mother were «I mil, my precious child,” he replied, 
anxious to show the soft, white skin of her kissing her brow with a solemn tenderness, 
baby, and would cut out a round hole in , Yes, he added, after a pause, "I will 
the little thing’s dress jnst over the heart ^f Hive andthms 

and then carry it about for observation by dreds and thousands atlef her to heaven.’' 

the company, it would do very little harm. - 

But to expose the baby’s arms, members Happt Women. — A happy woman! 
so far removed from the heart, and with sparkle and sunshine 

such feeble circulation at best, it is a most w ho ia happy because 

’ she cant help it—whose smile even the 

pernicious practice. coldest sprinkle of misfortune cannot 

Put the bulb of a thermometer to a ba- dampen. Men make a terrible mistake 
by’s mouth, the mercury rises to 99 de- when they marry for beauty, for talent, or 
grees. Now, cariy the same bulb to its sTigetest wives are those 

i-«i 1 j Tc 1 , i, j . 1 . who possess the magic secret of being con- 

little hand. If the arms be bare and the ___ r.® v 

tented under any circumstances. Rich or 

evening cool, the mercury will sink to 40 poor, high or low, it makes no difference j 
degrees. Of course, all the blood which the bright little fountain of joy bubbles up 
flows through these arms and hands must musically in their hearts. Do they 

fall from 20 to 40 degrees below the tern- ^ log cabin ? the fire fight that leaps 
. r .T, v -NT j T . 1 , , humble hearth becomes brighter than 
perature of the heart. Need I say that the gilded chandeliers in an Aladdin palace. 

when these cool currents of blood flow Was ever the stream of fife so dark and 
back into the chest, the child’s general unpropitious that the sunshine of a happy 
vitality must be more or less'compromised? falling across its turbid tide, would not 

A 4 4 T 44 . 1 , . t-. . i T, awake an answering gleam ? Whv, these 

And, need I add, that we ought not to be • „ 4 . , , „ -, ^ , vL 

. , , ° „ joyous tempered people don’t know half 

surprised at its frequently recurring affec- the good they do. ’ 

tions of the lungs, throat and stomach? ■ •' ■ ■ ‘; 

I have seen more than one child with 

habitual cough and hoarseness, or choking BoStOll Slid NCW Yoffc 
with mucus, entirely permanently relieved NORWICH STEAMBOAT i inp ’ 


Boston and New York, 

NORWICH STEAMBOAT LINE. 


by simply keeping its arms and bands Cabin passa^ $4 Deck passage, $2.50 
warm. Every observing and progressive Cars leaves Boston & Worcester R. R. Sta- 
physician has daUy opportunities to witness Albany street, at 5.30, P. M, for Steamer 
.-.i • CONNECTICUT, Capt. Brown.on Mondays, 

the same simple cure. Wednesdays and Fridays. 

-- For new steamer CITY OF BOSTON, built 

A STORT is told of a very eminent law- ^pressly for this line, Capt. Wm. Wilcox, 
. . . . Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 

yer in New York receiving a severe repn- Tickets, berths and staterooms secured at 

mand from a witness on the stand, whom t!?® Station, aud at the office of Adams 

, ... 1 -L . -r. Express Company. Through tickets to New 

he was trying to brow beat. It was an York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 

important issue, and in order to save his principal places South and South-west, 
„ - . . , secured at 84 Washington street. 


cause from defeat, it was necessary that 
Mr. A. should, impeach the witness. - He 

endeavored to do it on the ground of age. - r* T A Q <2 TP O 

The fondwing dialogue ensued: vJix.X iM Ur-txXjJi. O O iii D, 

Lawyer—How old are you? 

Witness—Seventy-two years. PwRlSJ I DR iETXIn 

L. Your, memory, of course, is not so I* respectfully invited to the very complete 
, j . ^ assortment at No. 12 CORNHILL, and 

lJuant and vivid as it was twenty years 25 WASHINGTON ST. 

o, is it? Where may be found a great variety of nOUSE- 

W. I do not know but it is. tail?;®!,’ 

adapted to the taste of all. 

L. State some circumstances that occur- Particnlar attention is given to UPHOLSTE- 


__ F. H. JO NES. Agent. 

THE ATTENTION OF PEESOSS FCBCHASINO 


brilliant and vivid as it was twenty years 
ago, is it? 

W. I do not know but it is. 

L. State some circumstances that occur¬ 


red, say some twelve years ago, and we WORK, DRAPERIES, SHADES, etc., 
V 11 i. vi . -L 11 famished at short notice. Cornices, Bands, 

shall be able to see how well you can re- Piss, Rings, &c.— a full stock. 


member. 

W. I appeal to your honor if I am to 
be interrogated in this manner, it is inso¬ 
lent. 

J. Yes, Sir; state it. 


*:iW. Well, Sir, if yon compel me to do 1 new. of, 


ONE OF THE BEST STOCKS OF 

LACE CURTAINS 

IN THE CITY 

May be fonnd at our store from the lowest price, 
to the most costly, epmjfrtrttTg some of entireljr 


it,-I wilL About twelve years ago you 
studied in Judge B.’s office, did you not ? 
'' L. Yes.-' ' 

W. Well, Sir, I remember your father 
coming into my office and saying to me— 


AisV'FEAXBER. 

the ijoimd,'FUBE^UBX.£D HAIB MA.T-*.- 4 W 
TRESSES. Sc -4 

The Looking-Glass Department'""'^ 

Contains the most fashionable Parisian styles. 


Fz-mr * 2 . X. j Plates, of all sizes and shapes, are of 

“Mr. D. my son is to be examined to- thePcHEST French White. . 

morrow, and I wish you would lend me in store, a very extensive assortment of 

S15 to buy him a suit of clothes.” I re- LOOKING-GLASSES, snitaWe for general use. 

, 1 o- * 1 - . r *1, . 4 * BLAKE & DAVENPORT, 

member, aLso, Sir, that from that day to xr,nnfi..,n„r. A.a 


this, he has never paid me that sum. That, 
Sir, I remember, as though it had been but 
yesterday. 


BLAKE & DAVENPORT, 
Manufacturers and Importers. 

12 Comhill and 25 Washington St., Boston. 

Carpetings & Window Shades. 

mHE attention of all who are in want of the 


L. (Considerably abashed)—That will rpHE attention of all wl 

' ,/ / abore named groods, i$ respectfnlly called 

do, Sir. to our arrangement for the SPRING TRADE, 

W I nresume it will which will enable ns to offer inducements, both 

” ' in STYLE and PRICES, which cannot be surpassed. 

Onr connection with 

Seautiftll and Usefill Thougllt. Forei^ and American Mixaufizcturers 

A little daughter, ten years old, lay on is such, that we shall always have their latest 
her deathU It is hard to put with the f wili 

pet of tbe family; the golden hair, the onr own sales. 

loving blue eyes, the bird like voice, the Customers will be particnlar to notice, that 
tmthfhi; affectionate child. 

she be given Up - Between this child and largely engaged in the manufactnre 

her father there had always existed, not ea<i of every description of Window Shades 
, . , . , , , 1 c etnd Curtain Goods, which will enahle them to 

relationship mere]y,but the love ot congen- their selections from one stock, which 

ial natures. He fell on his knees by his cannot be done at any other store in the city. 

. Those who are in search of the latest and 

darlings bedside and wept bitter tears, styles can find them here, at the lowest 

He strove to say, but could not, “Thy will prices; and those who are not so particular as 
, n- . 1 . . ” style, but prefer a better quality at a tow 

be done ! It was a conflict between grace price, can have a selection from goods which 
and nature, such as be never before expe- we are constantly receiving _ from Asm York 
, , ,1 t-n Auction Sates, at great Bargains, 

rienced. His sobs disturbed the child, „ 

, - .1 • GEO. TV. CIIIPMAN & CO. 

who hadbeen lyingapparentlyunconscious. 

_ , , 111 , 78 and 80 Union, and 136 Hanover St, Boston. 

She opened her eyes and looked very . . „ '■ 

V. S.—TVe make and sell the best Cnrtain 
much distressed. Fixtures in the country, which we will offer 


annual ancestor worship. The Japanese The shavings ot cedar wooa, used in ]4. A lite ot leisure and a iite ot lazi- many a iwiuuo uj 

^Ueve that the spirits visit their tombs making pencils, are distilled to obtain the ness are two different things. confidence m his “better half.” Woman 

durinw the time of this worship. In onler otto of cedar wood. 15. Three removes are as bad as a lire, is far more a seer and a prophet than man, 

to enable them to go back again to Brass filings and old brass kettles are 16. Creditors have better memories than if she be given a fair chance. As a gen- 

rpst fa kind of heaven Mhey remelted and employed to make the brass debtors. wives confide the minutest of 1 .... - 

manufacture all sorts ofboats, skiffs, junks, work of printing presses and pumps. 17. The rolling stone gathers no moss, their plans and thoughts to their husb^ds, “ ^pa, dear papa, she said at length, j to t e tro e at a argaim 

XlltVULIii af _ -1 • __ . -rn nit _ t _ ttn-w-Inzv nn. inTTrxlTrzxrwo-nfo frt TrOTni ; 


rienced. His sobs disturbed the child, 
who hadbeen lyingapparentlyunconscious. 1 
She opened her eyes and looked very 
much distressed. 


etc., out of straw or paper, decorate them Old copper scraps are used in the con- I 8 . If you would have your business 

prettily, and load them with colored paper struction of splendid bronze chandeliers, done, go; if not, send, 

lanterns. Someof these vessels are sixty for illuminating our churches and the man- 19. It is foolish to layout money in the 

feet long, with masts and sails upon them, sions of the wealthy. purchase of repentance. 

I even°saw a most perfect side wheel Old horse shoe nails aie employed to 20. Buy what thou needest not, and it 
steamer model-’-a very good imitation, and make the famous steel and twist barrels of wdl oblige thee to sell thy necessaries, 
of excellent proportions. The Japanese fowling pieces. The Tii ^lrar d 


18. If you would have your business jjdving.po involvements to screen from 

ne, go; if not, send. them. Wliy not reciprocate, if but for the 

19. It is foolish to layout money in the pleasure of meeting confidence? We twe 

rrhise of rpnentancp certain that DO man succeeds so well in 


purchase of repentance. certain mat no man succeeds so wen m 

20. Buy what thou needest not, and it the world as he who, taking a partner for 


seem to be, in general very apt to make ~ 

seem m e, J it Subdue Your Child’s Will 

their imitations almost perfect as regards „ , , 

/N ii. . 1 --A ■ n. u i How seldom do we see a person whose 
this last quality. On the third night, about „ ' . j • u-uu 4 

11 ,V 1 self-will was not restrained in childhood, 

an hour after midnight, .all these vessels " . " . . ... „ . 

. T V ™ becoming a Christian m later years. A 

are carried to the shore of the bay, while V" 1 

V v „ - ■ child left to himself,” not• only “brmgeth 

the bells are nngmg and all the lanterns „ , , 1 , _ 1 

U • rrt his mother to shame, but almost surely 

are burning. There they are set afloat, . ,. , 1 . .v,. , 

. . ' . , o £. hnn"^ rum upon himselt. Ihe parent, 

the earners carrying them as tar away from , 4 ^ 

the land as the depth of water will allow, neglects ^th love and firmness, to 

I had taken a boat to .vet a good view of 

thbiilaminatiou flotilk;, expecting some- man, “hateth h^ son j^ but he 

thin« .YKind, butl was rather disappointed. chasteneth him betimes. 

Era'a^r of the vessels could float off for, ^he son of pious, but toomdulgent 
X.rt any o * 1 , ♦ • . . parents, left home and ran mto evil courses, 

some one would cause them o tgmie entire, ■, jjj^ fiither and mother were almost heart- 


life, makes her the partner of all his im¬ 
pulses or judgment, which she will check 
and set right with her almost universally 


“ What, my darling ?” answered her 
father, striving for composure. 

“ Papa,” she asked, in faint broken 
tones, “how much do I cost you every 
year?” 

“ Hush, dear, do be quiet,” he replied in 
great agitation, for he feared delirium was 
coming on. 


J. B. VIVIAN & SONS, 


thbiilaminatiou flotflh;, ,,peering some- -.soman, “hateth h^ son i.but he 
thin« .YKind, butl was rath„disappointed. chasteneth him betimes. 

Era'a^r of the vessels could tWt off for, ^he son of pious, but toomdulgent 
X.rt any o * 1 , ♦ • . . parents, left home and ran mto evil courses, 

some one would cause them o tguue entire, ■, jjj^ fiither and mother were almost heart- 
straw and pajier, lanterns, and masts; and | broken, but wrote continually to him letters 
as soon as this took pfoce. a legkm of' overflowing with affection and earnest 
.T " .1 -swimming about like frogs, in 1 entreaties to leave his sinful ways. 


“ TV reckers 


It was midnight. In an upper room of right instincts. “Helpmeet,” was no in- 
an old tenement sat a pale, emaciated wo- significant title, as applied to man’s corn- 
man, who has not yet seen twenty-five panion. She is a meet-help to him in 
summers. She had toiled all day at the every darkness, difiiculty and sorrow ol 
needle, and all the long hours of the night, life. And what she most craves and most 
and now, exhausted, paused a moment to deserves, is confidence — without which 
relieve her aching eyes. Near her, upon love is never free from a shadow. 

a scanty bed, lay one whose hairs were -— *•»• - --- 

frosted with age. It was thb poor wo- f ^*LixTLE Childrex’s Dresses. — A 
man’s mother. She, too, had been sewing, distinguished physician who died some 
sewing until her aged eyes could see no | years since, in Paris, declared: “ I believe 
longer, and she threw herself upon the bed that daring the twenty-six years I have 
to obtain a fittle sleep. The .two poor practiced my profession in this city, twen- 
women are compelled to seiv, sew, day and thousand children have been carried to 
night, to support each other and one other, the cemeteries, a sacrifice to the absurd 
Who is the other ? The wife, as she eustoui of exposing their arms naked.” j 


Vo. 140 Washington Street, 

BOSTON. 

J. B. VrVIAX, J. L. VrVIAX, E. H. nVIAX. 

B. E. DELAND, 

(Formerly DEL.4ND & SNOW,) 


“But please, papa, how much do I cost (Formerly DELAND & SNOW,) ' ' 

7°“-'' _ IMPORTER AND DEALER IX 

To soothe her, he replied, though^th -yyiJfjjS, BEANDIES, GIN, 
a shaking voice, “Well, dearest, perhaps rmnwR 


, , , , „ , .u 4 WHISKEYS, CIGAES, &c. &c. 

two hundred dollars. What then, dar- No. 7 Merchants Row. 

, Near State St. BOSTON. 

“Because, papa, I thought—may he— 4TrrnAp Tnil PPTTWWVa 
you would lay it out this year—in Bibles 1 J v/Jj AT j A Ai A XxJlUi 

—for poor children—to remember me by.” 251 Washington Street 

A beam of heavenly joy glanced in the . 7. ^ , 7 -i- 

■ . , , . c ti I • We would remind onr mends and the public, 

father s heart; the joy ot one noble, loving always prepared to attend to orders 

spirit mingling with its like. Self was j for all kinds of 

forgotten—the sorrow of parting, the lonely j BOOk HIldL Jol) Printing 
fiitnre Tfeuaht remained but the mission i Rt the lowest rates. Those in want of CARDS, 

of love, and a thriU oi gratitude that in ttiQj. other kind of Printing, ams ret^ncsted 
he and his beloved were co-workers. j to give ns a call. > 







